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EUROPE  AND  L'AMERIQUE. 


[For  the  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Journal.] 


THE  above  caption  alludes  to 
two  French  steamships,  run- 
ning between  New  York  and 
Havre,  both  of  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  abandoned  at 
sea  in  a  sinking  condition.  One 
of  them  was  afterward  found  and 
towed  in  and  pumped  out,  and  is 
by  this  time  ready  for  sea  again. 
I  do  not  like  to  accuse  any  man 
of  negligence  of  duty,  nor  of 
cowardice,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  both  of  those  ships  might 
have  been  saved,  and  the  voyage 
completed,  if  proper  care  had 
been  exercised  by  the  engineers. 
I  speak  from  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  such  matters,  and  not 
from  a  point  at  which  most  peo- 
ple would  judge  such  matters.  I 
will  endeavor  to  show  by  proper 
statements  that  the  ships  might 
have  been  saved  if  proper  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken.  In  do- 
ing this  I  shall  have  to  assume 


some  measurements  for  want  of 
the  real  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  assume 
that  these  ships  were  fitted  with 
proper  appliances,  that  the  en- 
gines were  first-class,  and  that 
their  burden  was  3,000  tons  each. 
If  this  be  the  case,  and  they  had 
no  cargo  at  all,  and  3,000  tons  of 
water  was  let  into  them  the  cargo 
would  consist  of  3,000  tons  of 
water,  instead  of  3,000  tons  of 
merchandise.  It  is  evident  that 
all  there  is  to  do  in  this  case  is  to 
pump  out  3,000  tons  of  water,  and 
the  ship  is  free  of  water ;  but  as 
there  must  have  been  nearly  as 
much  as  3,000  tons  of  cargo,  there 
was  all  the  less  room  for  water, 
and  therefore  there  would  not  be 
anything  like  3,000  tons  to  pump 
out.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  en- 
gines were  capable  of  exerting 
3,000  horse-power — ships  of  this 
description  will  rather  overrun 
3,0C0  horse-power  than  fall  short 
of  it.  I  have  many  times  stated 
in  the  Journal  that  it  requires 
one   cubic  foot  of    water  every 
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hour  for  each  and  every  horse- 
power, therefore  there  must  have 
been  3,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
used  in  the  boilers  to  make  steam 
for  the  engines,  and,  as  these  en- 
gines are  all  condensing  engines, 
it  will  be  easy  to  show  the  quan- 
tity of  water  they  will  use  for 
-condensation.  I  have  frequently 
stated  in  these  pages  that  it  re- 
quires 28  times  as  much  water  to 
condense  steam  as  there  is  goes 
into  the  boilers.  Every  cubic  foot 
of  water  going  into  the  boiler  to 
make  steam  will  require  28  cubic 
feet  to  condense  it,  so  that  we 
have  3,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
required  for  the  boiler  and  28 
times  3,000  cubic  feet  for  con- 
densation, or  84,000  cubic  feet  per 
hour  used  for  condensation,  and 
as  a  cubic  foot  of  sea  water  weighs 
about  63  pounds  we  have  63  times 
84,000  which  equals  5,292,000 
pounds  of  water  to  condense  the 
steam  used  in  such  a  ship  every 
hour,  or  2,646  tons  of  2,000  pounds 
per  ton. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  water 
had  been  used  from  the  inside  of 
the  ship,  instead  of  from  the  out- 
side, the  voyage  might  have  been 
completed  with  safety.  No  doubt 
many  readers  will  say  that  it  is 
easy  to  sit  at  a  desk  and  write 
these  things,  but  not  so  easy  to 
do  them  at  sea.  I  acknowledge 
all  that,  but,  as  I  said  before,  I 
have   been   placed  in   a   similar 


situation  many  times  and  "know 
how  it  is  myself."  There  is  on 
every  well-appointed  ship  one 
or  more  injection  pipes  running 
from  the  condenser  to  the  bilge, 
and  they  are  called  bilge  injec- 
tions ;  and  when  the  ship  leaks 
badly  the  outside  injections  are 
shut  off  and  the  bilge  injections 
are  used,  and,  unless  the  ship 
leaks  very  badly  indeed,  these 
bilge  injections  will  keep  her  free 
of  water,  as  I  have  shown  there 
is  2,646  tons  of  water  used  every 
hour  for  the  purpose  of  condens- 
ing the  steam  used  by  the  en- 
gine. But  there  is  one  great  fault 
that  a  great  many  engine  build- 
ers get  into,  and  that  is  they  gen- 
erally make  the  bilge  injection 
pipes  too  small — sometimes  for 
want  of  room,  and  sometimes,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  to  save  expense. 
The  Arctic,  of  the  old  Collins 
line,  was  over  four  hours  in  sink- 
ing, and  owing  to  her  bilge  injec- 
tion pipes  being  only  about  half 
the  size  and  not  one-fourth  the 
capacity  of  the  out-board  injec- 
tion ;  had  she  had  her  bilge  injec- 
tion as  large  as  her  out-board  she 
would  would  have  got  in  all  right. 
I  myself  brought  a  ship  leaking 
over  100  tons  per  hour  360  miles 
from  port,  and,  moreover,  none 
of  the  passengers  knew  it.  The 
Arabia  (British)  some  years  ago 
run  on  a  rock  going  into  Halifax, 
and  started  a  leak  at  the  rate  of 
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100  tons  an  hour,  but  she  con- 
tinued on  her  voyage  to  Liver- 
pool, and  arrived  there  safely, 
and  I  am  certain  that  none  of  her 
passengers  knew  anything  about 
it.  In  regard  to  the  L'Amerique 
there  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
a  criminal  disregard  of  the  use  of 
the  bilge  injection,  or  else  a  crim- 
inal disregard  in  the  appointment 
of  the  ship ;  because  if  she  had 
bilge  injection  pipes,  and  they 
were  not  used  by  the  engineer, 
blame  must  of  necessity  fall  upon 
the  engineer-in-chief  for  not  or- 
dering them  used ;  and  if  there 
were  no  bilge  injection  pipes 
fitted  to  the  ship  the  fault  falls 
upon  the  builders  of  the  engines.. 
And,  in  any  event,  if  there  were 
no  bilge  injections  placed  in  the 
ship,  the  engineer,  the  builders, 
and  the  owners,  were  all  to  blame, 
and  the  responsibility  should  rest 
upon  the  shoulders  of  these  par- 
ties ;  because,  first,  the  engineer 
should  have  seen  to  it  that  she 
was  properly  appointed  before  he 
attempted  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic ;  and,  second,  the  owners 
of  the  ship  are  not  supposed  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a 
steamship  requires  bilge  injection 
pipes.  They  know  this  fact  well 
enough,  as  I  have  no  doubt  the 
contract  would  show  if  it  were  to 
be  seen.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
"the  parties  to  the  first  part" 
stipulated  the  size  of  cylinder  in 


diameter,  length  of  stroke,  diam- 
eter of  air  pump  and  stroke  of 
the  same,  sizes  of  pipes,  both 
steam  and  water,  apparatus  for 
pumping  ship  in  case  of  leaks, 
by  independent  pumps  as  well  as 
with  bilge  injection.  ,  But,  per- 
haps, if  some  of  these  safe-guards 
could  be  dispensed  with  it  would 
save  money  to  the  owners,  and 
what  if  it  did  cost  a  few  lives  ? 
They  are  generally  safe  ashore, 
and  it  does  not  hurt  them. 

J.  J.  Illingworth. 


The  study  of  geography  has 
attained  great  prominence  within 
the  past  forty  years,  having  be- 
come so  connected  with  geology 
and  botany  as  really  to  become  a 
science.  The  Boston  Globe  says : 
"  The  young  folks  of  the  present 
day  are  perfectly  competent  to 
convict  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers of  gross  ignorance  in  geo- 
graphy. One  of  the  ideals  of  Mr. 
Agassiz  was  to  write  a  book  on 
the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants  and  animals.  We  remem- 
ber hearing  him  say,  'The  fact 
is,  gentlemen,  God  seems  to  have 
given  animals  legs  in  order  that 
they  shouldn't  run  away.'  " 


Texas  judges  are  accommodat- 
ing fellows.  One  of  them  who 
fined  a  man  three  hundred  dollars 
took  a  twenty-dollar  mule  and 
called  it  square. 
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WELDING  AT  A  CHERRY-RED  HEAT. 


The  ordinary  way  of  welding 
iron  is  to  heat  both  pieces  to  a 
white  heat,  as  near  the  melting 
point  of  iron  as  is  practicable  and 
safe,  and  then  to  bring  them  to- 
gether under  the  pressure  of  the 
hammer  or  rolling-mill.  The  de- 
fects of  such  welding  are,  that  if 
in  any  place  the  temperature  is 
not  high  enough,  no  union  takes 
place,  and  the  locality  of  this  de- 
fective union  can  be  easily  de- 
tected; and  even  if  the  welding 
is  sufficient,  the  seam  is  usually 
visible.  From  time  to  time  divers 
substances  have  been  tried  to 
remedy  this  difficulty.  They  are 
placed  on  the  hot  iron  where  it  is 
to  be  united  to  another  piece,  and 
a  partial  success  has  been  occa 
sionally  the  result;  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  reserved  for  Mr.  H. 
Schierloh,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
to  find  a  compound  which  not 
only  makes  the  result  of  the 
operation  uniform  and  reliable, 
but  allows  the  welding  to  be  ac- 
complished at  a  cherry-red  heat, 
and  is  thus  invaluable  tor  the 
welding  of  iron  to  steel,  as  the 
latter  is  so  easily  burned  and 
spoiled  at  a  white  heaf ;  some 
qualities  of  ste«l  cannot  even  be 
heated  above  the  cherry-red  with- 
out being  ruined. 

The  compound,  in  the  state  of 
a  fine  powder,  may  be  even  placed 


on  the  surface  of  the  cold  pieces 
(say  two  plates  of  sheet-iron)  to 
be  welded  together  then  heated 
in  the  furnace,  placed  under  the 
hammer  or  passed  between  the 
rollers,  and  the  union  is  complete. 

We  have  seen  the  effects  of  this 
welding  compound  at  the  Dela- 
mater  works,  foot  of  Thirteenth 
street,  New  York  City,  and  at  the 
manufactory  of  the  fire  and  bur- 
glar proof  safes  of  Messrs.  Ter- 
williger  &  Co.,  corner  Thirteenth 
street  and  Tenth  avenue,  New 
York,  who  declare  in  a  published 
testimonial  that  it  surpasses  the 
best  welding  material  they  have 
ever  used.  They  apply  it  there 
/or  uniting  iron  and  steel  plates, 
so  as  to  give  to  an  iron  plate  a 
coating  of  steel  on  one  or  both 
sides,  while  the  result  is  such  an 
intimate  union  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  distinguish  with  the 
naked  eye  that  the  plate  is  not 
one  homogeneous  piece. 

The  rolling  takes  place,  as 
stated,  at  a  low  cherry-red,  which 
has  been  found  to  produce  a  sav- 
ing in  fuel  of  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
a  saving  in  material,  a»  the  un- 
avoidable loss  of  weight  in  .the 
iron  by  the  formation  of  scale,  so 
considerable  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, is  reduced  some  seventy  per 
cent.,  or  even  more.  The  princi- 
pal use  made  at  this  establish- 
ment of  the  steel-plated  iron,  is 
for  ourglar-proof  safes. 
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At  the  Delamater  works  we  saw 
the  welding  of  steel  to  iron  under 
the  hammer,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  large  cutting  tools  and 
protecting  iron  surfaces  against 
wear  by  friction,  and  we  need 
only  add  that  the  success  of  the 
welding  is  uniformly  perfect  in 
every  instance. 

Mr.  Schierloh,  the  inventor  and 
patentee  of  the  welding  com- 
pound, very  wisely  does  not  sell 
state  or  county  patent  rights,  nor 
does  he  take  a  royalty,  but  simply 
sells  the  compound  at  a  reason- 
able price,  in  this  way  aiding 
greatly  toward  the  general  intro- 
duction of  a  very  useful  invention, 
enabling  the  smallest  shops  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  a  royalty  had 
to  be  paid  or  a  patent  right  pur- 
chased. By  this  arrangement  a 
benefit  is  bestowed  not  only  on 
those  trades  which  are  interested 
in  welding,  but  also  upon  the 
public  in  general,  as  every  one 
must  be  interested  in  the  progress 
of  industrial  pursuits. — Manufac- 
turer and  Builder. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Man- 
chester (England)  Guardian  esti- 
mates the  total  cotton  supply  of 
Europe  in  1874  at  5,450,000  bales. 
Of  this  estimate  2,850,000  bales 
are  American,  1,300,000,  East  In- 
dian, and  1,300,000  Egyptian,  and 
other  kinds. 


THE  PREMIUM  FOR  MOTIVE  POWER  ON 
CANAL   BOATS. 


We  have,  from  time  to  time, 
given  an  account  of  the  condi- 
tions of  affairs  in  regard  to  the 
candidates  for  the  premium  of 
$100,000,  to  be  given  by  the  state 
of  New  York  to  the  successful  in- 
ventor and  maker  of  a  motive 
power  for  canal  boats,  superior 
in  quality  and  economy  to  the 
present  system  of  using  horses. 
We  remind  our  readers  that  the 
conditions  are  200  tons  of  cargo 
on  six  feet  of  draft,  propelled 
three  miles  per  hour ;  cost  to  be 
less  than  horses,  and  easily  ap- 
plied to  the  existing  boats. 

Some  two  thousand  plans  have 
been  sent  in,  of  which  more  than 
half  were  nonsensical  and  absurd, 
of  the  remaining,  nine-tenths 
were  on  paper  only ;  some  others 
sent  models,  and  only  forty  or 
fifty  boats  were  built  fit  to  navi- 
gate the  canals.  Among  these, 
there  is  one  so  superior  in  all  re- 
spects, that  all  agreed  that  it  de- 
served the  premium.  It  had  a 
speed  of  3.09  miles  per  hour,  car- 
ried 200  tons  of  freight  in  addi- 
tion to  her  machinery,  and  con- 
sumed while  running  about  45 
pounds  of  coal  per  hour  or  less 
than  15  pounds  per  mile.  The 
usual  estimate  for  horse  propul- 
sion on  the  Erie  canal  is  that  every 
ton  of  freight  costs,  at  the  rate 
of  1|  miles  per  hour  for  60  miles 
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distant,  2  cents ;  with  the  new 
boat  in  question,  the  cost  of  pro- 
pulsion at  the  rate  of  more  than 
3  miles  per  hour,  is,  for  every  ton 
of  freight  for  60  miles,  only  1 
cent,  being  half  the  cost  for  dou- 
ble the  speed.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  saving  of  time 
may  be  more  important  even  than 
that  of  direct  expense,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  introduction 
of  these  boats  on  the  Erie  canal 
will  result  in  a  saving  of  $4,000,- 
000.  All  the  other  canals  of  the 
United  States  carry  about  one  and 
a  half  times  the  freight  carried 
on  the  Erie  canal,  for  which  it 
will  thus  be  a  saving  of  $6,000,- 
000,  altogether  for  the  whole 
country  $10,000,000,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  double  speed  dou- 
bles also  the  capacity  of  the 
canals,  increases  the  value  of 
lands  and  produces  in  the  West 
for  the  benefit  of  the  producers, 
lowering  the  prices  in  the  East 
for  the  benefit  of  consumers, 
thus  distributing  benefit  to  all 
throughout  the  country. 

The  successful  inventor  and 
maker  of  the  boat  referred  to  is 
Mr.  William  Baxter,  also  the  in- 
Aentor  of  the  admirable  Baxter 
portable  engine  described  and  il- 
lustrated in  our  October  number 
for  1871.  He  has  also  invented  a 
steam  street  car,  which  no  doubt 
will  be  one  of  the  first  kind  to 
come  into  general  use,  as  soon  as 


the  city  governments  allow  this 
mode  o  f  locomotion  instead  of 
discouraging  it  by  prejudice. 
There  is  already  a  factory  of  these 
cars  at  the  Remington  works, 
Ilion,  N.  Y. — Exchange. 


ALLOYS  OP  TIN. 


The  number  of  alloys  into  which 
tin  enters  is  legion.    Tin  alone  is 
not  adapted  to  making  castings, 
but  added  in  small  quantities  to 
other  metals    gives   them  hard- 
ness.     A  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant alloys  are  given  below,  .to- 
gether with  the  usual  proportions., 
Britannia  metals  contain  9  parts 
tin  and  1  part  antimony.   Pewter, 
6  parts  tin  and  1  part  antimony, 
with  various  other  metals,  as  bis- 
muth, copper,  lead  and  zinc.   Soft 
solder,  equal  parts  of  lead   and 
tin,  2  parts  tin  and  1  of  lead,  or  1 
of  tin  and  2  of  lead.  The  less  lead 
it  contains  the  lower  its  melting 
point  will  be.    Bronze  consists  of 
copper  and  tin,  or  copper,  tin  and 
zinc;  the  chief  varieties  are  bell 
metal,   gun   metal  and  statuary 
metal.     Ordinary  bell  metal  con- 
sists of  78  parts  copper  and  22 
arts  tin;  gun  metal  of  90  parts 
copper  and  9  parts  tin ;    the  sta- 
tuary bronze  used  in  the  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.,  at  Paris,  made  in 
1699,  consists  of  copper  91.40,  zinc 
5.53,  tin  1.70,  lead  1.37.    An  alloy 
of  tin  and  mercury  has  long  been 
in  use  for  mirrors. 
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THE  PANIC  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 


We  have  passed  many  moments 
of  anxiety  and  hope  for  a  change 
in  the  business  aspect  of  the 
country  since  the  financial  panic 
spread  consternation  and  ruin 
throughout  the  land.  We  hoped 
and  prayed  for  a  speedy  return  of 
times  when  the  laboring  men  of 
America  could  once  again  find 
remunerative  employment,  to  en- 
able them  to  feed  their  hungry 
and  clothe  their  naked  little  ones. 
We  watched  and  watched,  and 
suffered  the  speculative  thought 
to  dwell  in  our  bosom  for  many 
weary  days  and  long  dreary 
nights,  and  finally  the  dark  clouds 
of  adversity  that  overshadowed 
the  land  came  very  nearly  dispel- 
ling the  little  hope  we  entertain- 
ed for  brighter  and  better  days. 
It  seemed  as  though  God's  sun 
could  never  again  penetrate  the 
thick  gloom  that  hung  so  heavily 
over  the  producing  masses  of  the 
United  States.  In  every  direc- 
tion the  evil  results  of  speculation 
and  gambling — which  brought  the 
misery  to  our  doors — made  fear- 
ful havoc  and  ghastly  inroads  into 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  working  people.  The  busy 
hum  of  manufactories  was  sil- 
enced; the  ponderous  wheels  of 
American  industry  were  clogged, 


and  every  channel — every  avenue 
of  prosperity  —  was  completely 
and  most  effectually  closed. 
Thousands  were  thrown  out  of 
employment  and  compelled  to 
suffer  all  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions to  which  our  long  northern 
winters  are  heir.  The  little  sur- 
plus earnings  of  the  poor,  the 
scanty  accumulations  of  years  of 
hard,  continuous  labor,  was  swept 
away  as  if  by  a  magic  wand. 
Their  resources  became  exhaust- 
ed, while  they  were  thrown  in  a 
helpless  condition  upon  the  cold 
charity  of  those  whose  colossal 
fortunes  were  piled  up  mountains 
high  by  the  very  men  who  were 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
and  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
wealth  which  their  labor  created. 
Yet  not  a  helping  hand  was  ex- 
tended toward  them,  nor  a  proffer 
of  encouragement;  no  one  to  ad- 
minister to  their  wants,  nor  re- 
lieve their  distress.  They  were 
left  alone  to  brood  over  their 
woes ;  not  a  soul  came  to  them 
with  a  fond  word  nor  kindly  smile, 
nor  an  offer  of  the  least  encour- 
agement, while  surrounded  by 
their  misery.  The  world  will 
never  know  the  extent  of  the 
suffering  endured  by  the  work- 
ingmen  and  women  of  our  great, 
glorious  and  free  republic. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  during 
the  darkest  days  produced  by  the 
panic,  the  rich,  who  had  ground 
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their  fortunes  out  of  the  bone 
and  muscles  of  the  poor,  with  a 
sparing  hand  gave  more  grudg- 
ingly than  those  who  had  but  a 
loaf  to  share  with  their  co-suf- 
ferers. Workingmen  got  little  or 
no  assistance  except  from  their 
own  class.  Here  is  a  study  for 
the  statesman  and  the  philan- 
thropist. Here  is  sufficient  food 
for  reflection  for  those  among  our 
workingmen  who  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  led  by  the  false 
prophets  who  control  the  press  of 
the  country.  Let  workingmen  ask 
the  questions:  "What  assistance 
have  we  ever  received  from  those 
who  oppose  organization  among 
the  laboring  classes  ?"  "  What 
inducements  do  these  men  hold 
out  for  us  to  stand  aloof  from  our 
trades'  Unions  ?"  "What  do  they 
propose  doing  for  us  when  we  are 
stretched  upon  a  bed  of  sickness?" 
"What  will  they  do  for  our  widows 
and  children  in  case  we  are  called 
away  by  the  hand  of  death?" 
Then  let  the  experience  of  the 
past  answer,  and  you  will  find  a 
voice  coming  back  upon  the  echo 
and,  in  thunder  tones,  exclaiming: 
"•  Nothing,  literally  Nothin g." 
Then  turn  and  ask  these  same 
questions  of  our  trades'  Unions, 
and  the  answers  will  be  far  differ- 
ent. When  out  of  employment, 
and  surrounded  by  poverty,  a 
brotherly  and  charitable  hand  is 
extended  to  the  members :  when 


prostrated  by  sickness  every  at- 
tention is  given  the  unfortunate 
brother,  besides  a  liberal  weekly 
allowance,  which  speaks  more 
than  words  can  utter,  is  given  to 
him  ;  in  the  event  of  death  a  snug- 
little  competence  is  given  to  his 
heirs ;  his  tenement  of  clay  is 
escorted  to  its  resting  place,  and 
the  last  tribute  of  respect  is  paid 
by  the  Union  to  its  departed 
member.  How  vastly  different 
the  pictures  !  How  cold,  gloomy, 
sad  and  uncharitable  upon  the 
one  side,  and  how  warm-hearted, 
cheerful,  and  God-like  upon  the 
other.  Gentle  reader,  pause  here 
and  reflect  upon  these  two  pic- 
tures, then  decide  in  favor  of 
whatever  your  conscience  teaches 
you  to  be  right. 

We  hope  that  the  treatment  the 
workingmen  of  America  have 
received  during  and  since  the 
money  panic  will  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  them  in  the  future.  They 
must  not  expect  any  charity  at 
the  hands  of  those  whose  wealth 
they  produce.  Let  them,  there- 
fore, fortify  themselves  against  fu- 
ture emergencies  such  as  the  one 
from  which  they  are  just  escap- 
ping.  Let  Industry,  Retrenchment, 
Economy  and  Sobriety  be  the  watch 
words.  Let  no  money  panic  ever 
again  find  them  unprovided  for. 
Let  them  combine,  unite  and 
build  around  their  little  firesides 
bulwarks  of  protection.  Thorough 
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organization  alone  will  serve  as 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  enemy. 
Whenever  workingmen  will  open 
their  eyes  to  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  "  In  organization  alone 
we  find  protection,"  they  may 
expect  to  be  rescued  from  the 
thraldom  of  oppressive  and  per- 
petual servitude. 

The  financial  panic,  with  all  its 
accompanying  horrors  and  subse- 
quent sufferings,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  good  if  it  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  workingmen.  If 
however  their  eyes  have  not  yet 
yielded  to  the  natural  instinct  of 
the  truth  demonstrated  plainly  by 
the  lessons  drawn  from  the  mis- 
taken position  and  helpless  con- 
dition in  which  the  panic  found 
them,  their  sufferings  and  misery 
have  all  been  in  vain  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  have  learned  a 
lesson  wrung  from  the  bitter 
school  of  experience,  the  old  pro- 
verb that  "it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good,"  will  find 
application  in  this  case. 

The  business  outlook  at  present 
is  not  as  flattering  as  we  could 
wish,  although  trade  is  brighten- 
ing up  a  little  in  many  directions. 
We  have  bright  promises  of  a 
bountiful  harvest.  This  will  sure- 
ly bring  some  relief.  Another 
promising  sign  is  the  opening  of 
workshop  doors  which  have  been 
closed  for  months.     The  cheerful 


ring  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer 
and  the  busy  hum  of  the  factory 
spindle,  come  with  glad  tidings 
upon  the  ear.  Many  of  our  shops 
that  have  been  working  short 
time  have  once  more  resumed 
full  time.  The  smoke  stacks  of 
our  rolling  mills,  forges  and  blast 
furnaces  have  again  put  on  their 
dusky  hue;  and  the  joyful  sound 
of  labor  reverberating  upon  the 
air  will  shortly  fill  all  the  land 
with  music,  proclaiming  to  the 
people  the  banishment  of  adver- 
sity and  the  advent  of  prosperity 
and  plenty. 


IMPORTANT  TO  STEAM  BOILER  MAKERS 
AND  PATTERN  MAKERS. 


The  time  for  holding  the  four- 
teenth session  of  the  International 
Union  is  fast  approaching.  It 
therefore  behooves  our  friends 
among  the  boiler  makers  and 
pattern  makers  to  lose  not  a  mo- 
ment, but  put  forth  every  effort 
to  strengthen  our  hands  in  our 
advocacy  for  their  admission  to 
membership  in  our  organization. 
For  over  six  years  we  have  stren- 
uously advocated  their  admission, 
and  if  they  will  but  come  forward 
now  and  fortify  our  position  by 
sending  in  numerously  signed 
petitions  asking  the  convention 
for  a  favorable  consideration  of 
their  proposition  to  become  mem- 
bers, their  admission  will  be 
greatly  facilitated.     If  this  had 
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been  done  at  the  Albany  Conven- 
tion to  the  extent  that  the  friends 
of  the  measure  anticipated,  the 
machinists,  blacksmiths,  boiler 
makers  and  pattern  makers  would 
to-day  be  enrolled  under  one  flag 
and  stand  upon  the  broad  and 
cosmopolitan  platform  of  brother- 
hood and  union.  But  instead  of 
petitions  having  been  received 
from  every  city,  town  and  hamlet 
in  the  land,  little  or  no  effort  was 
made  outside  of  Cleveland,  O., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jackson,  Tenn., 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Meadville,  Pa. 

We  know  that  these  men  are 
anxious  to  join  with  us,  and  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  all  who  work  at  our 
trades.  The  mutual  relationship 
of  these  trades  demand  a  union  of 
all  under  one  head.  There  exists 
an  identity  of  interests  among 
them  that  makes  a  consolidation 
an  absolute  necessity.  We  there- 
fore hope  that  no  intelligent  mem- 
ber of  our  order  will  throw  the 
least  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
consummation  of  the  much  needed 
union.  Let  all  interest  them- 
selves in  the  matter  and  lend  a 
helping  hand  in  prosecuting  the 
good  work.  We  feel  confident 
our  members  will  never  regret 
the  change ;  on  the  contrary,  all 
will  be  mutually  benefited. 

In  conclusion,  we  request  all 
steam  boiler  makers  and  pattern 
makers,  who  favor  the  movement, 
to  send  their  petitions  and  letters 
to  this  office  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  we  shall  lay  them  in  proper 
form  before  the  convention. 


THE  BONE  OP  CONTENTION. 


There  has  been  so  much  said 
about  the  wages  system  through 
the  columns  of  the  Journal  that 
our  readers  have  all  had  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  our  views  upon 
that  important  question.  For 
years  we  have  contended  that  the 
real  cause  of  contention  between 
the  sellers  and  buyers  of  labor 
lay  in  the  system  that  created 
these  two  classes,  and  so  long  as 
these  two  classes  exist  we  shall 
entertain  little  hope  for  a  perma- 
nent and  lasting  peace.  The  an- 
tagonism that  exists  between 
them  is  only  a  natural  sequence 
growing  out  of  a  system  that 
places  one  class  of  our  people  at 
the  disposal  of  the  other,  who  use 
them  merely  as  a  commercial 
commodity.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
their  interest  to  cheapen  labor, 
in  order  to  swell  their  income, 
even  though  it  be  done  at  the 
sacrifice  of  health,  life,  or  limb  of 
those  whose  only  capital  consists 
in  brain  and  muscle. 

Workingmen  may  organize  and 
continue  to  organize  until  every 
artisan  and  laborer  is  numbered 
among  their  members  ;  they  may 
continue  to  improve  their  organi- 
zations until  they  have  arrived 
at  perfection  as  near  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  human  beings  to  arrive 
at  that  point ;  they  may  wage  war 
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against  their  employers  until  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  and  they  will 
accomplish  nothing  unless  they 
strike  at  the  root  of  all  the  evils 
connected  with  the  workshop — 
the  "  wages  system."  This  is  the 
system  that  makes  slaves  of  all 
who  are  compelled  to  sell  their 
labor.  We,  therefore,  look  upon 
strikes,  as  a  mode  of  warfare,  as 
injurious  to  the  laborer  as  it  is 
injudicious  and  unwise.  It  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  begin  with,  and 
whether  successful  or  unsuccess- 
ful it  retards  and  puts  back  every 
movement  of  reform  that  those 
who  resort  to  it  may  inaugurate, 
however  plausible  their  aims  may 
be.  The  greatest  error  many  of 
our  trades'  Unions  have  fallen 
into  is  their  legislating  to  enable 
their  members  to  embark  suc- 
cessfully in  strikes.  Immense 
sums  of  money  are  annually  ex- 
pended— we  might  say  squander- 
ed— in  the  foolish  attempt  to  re- 
dress their  wrongs  through  the 
expensive  and  clumsy  method  of 
strikes,  whereas  had  that  same 
money,  which  is  thus  thrown 
away,  been  judiciously  invested 
in  machinery  and  shops  wherein 
the  workman  could  be  his  own 
employer,  the  evil  that  produces 
strikes  would  ere  this  be  banish- 
ed, and  strikes  numbered  among 
the  barbarous  relics  of  the  past. 
Our  Trades'  Unions  must  take 
a  new  departure ;  the  money  that 


would  otherwise  be  expended  in 
inflicting  injury  upon  employers, 
and  purchasing  untold  misery  for 
the  wives  and  children  of  their 
members,  should  be  placed  into  a 
common  fund  to  be  used  in  build- 
ing shops  for  the  employment  of 
their  members,  and  continued 
until  every  member  became  his 
own  employer.  When  this  is  done 
the  "wages  system1'  will  be  abol- 
ished, and  with  it  all  that  creates 
an  antagonism  between  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  will  dis- 
appear. The  workingman  will 
then  reap  the  full  benefits  of  his 
toil,  and  the  deplorable  conflicts 
that  arise  so  frequently  between 
the  buyers  and  sellers  of  labor, 
will  occur  no  more. 

We  submit  this  for  the  earnest 
consideration  of  the  machinists 
and  blacksmiths  of  America; 
men  who  are  to  day  among  the 
poorest  paid  and  worst  treated 
mechanics  in  the  world.  These 
men  hold  their  salvation  within 
the  palm  of  their  own  hands.  If 
they  will  but  act  and  move  in  the 
right  direction,  their  emancipa- 
tion from  wage  slavery  will  soon 
be  consummated.  The  Machinists 
and  Blacksmiths'  International 
Union  alone  could  place  every 
member  under  the  roof  of  his 
own  shop  in  less  than  ten  years. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  some 
steps  will  be  taken  at  its  next 
session  looking  to  a  speedy  aboli- 
tion of  that  fountain  of  evils,  the 
"wages  system." 
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PASSING  EVENTS,  NEWS,  ETC. 


The  International  Convention  < 
The  fourteenth  session  of  the  Ma- 
chinists and  Blacksmiths'  International 
Union  will  be  held  in  the  circuit  court 
room  in  the  courthouse,  Louisville,  Ky., 
commencing  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
Sept.  Mr.  P.  J.  Dowling,  Deputy  of 
District  No.  11  informs  us  that  negotia- 
tions have  been  entered  into  with  hotels 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  delegates. 
Full  particulars  will  be  published  in 
our  next,  for  the  information  of  the 
members  of  the  convention. 

Extension  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  M.  8s  £. 
International  Union. 
Under  the  head  of  "General  Corres- 
pondence" will  be  found  a  communica- 
tion from  Burlington,  Iowa,  written  by 
Bro.  H.  E.  Easton.  Although  we  agree 
with  him  only  in  the  abstract,  we  can 
not  help  but  commend  his  letter  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  members  of 
our  organization  as  well  as  to  the  boiler 
makers  ami  pattern  makers.  Bro.  Easton 
intimates  that  it  was  the  apathy  of  the 
boiler  makers  themselves  that  defeated 
their  admission  at  the  Albany  conven- 
tion of  the  I.  U.  This  we  know  to  be  a 
fact.  Some  of  the  strongest  arguments 
used  against  their  admission  was  their 
own  inactivity — their  failure  to  exhibit 
a  desire  to  any  great  extent  to  become 
members  of  our  organization.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  items  of  expense  we  are 
compelled  to  differ  with  Bro.  Easton, 
for  the  reasons  :  first,  that  the  aggregate 
is  overestimated :  second,  the  expense 
attached  to  the  change  indicated  is  a 
mere  secondary  consideration  compared 
to  the  great  good  to  be  derived  from  a 
union  of  the  trades  mentioned.  We 
will  give  the  figures,  showing  the  cost, 
which  we  know  from  practical  experi- 
ence to  be  correct,  and  which  we  can 
assure  our  members  will  not  be  ex- 
ceeded bv  one  cent : 


Lithographing  charters, $  75 

Printing  200  charters,  10c.  $  copy      20 

Altering  180  seals,  $1.50  each 270 

Expressage  on  180  seals,  $1.00  each.  180 

Total $545 

The  other  items  contained  in  Brother 
Easton's  letter  cannot  fairly  be  .enum- 
erated among  the  items  of  expense  for 
the  reason  that  immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  convention  member- 
ship cards,  copies  of  the  constitution 
and  lodge  book  must  be  printed  at  any 
rate,  the  same  as  if  there  was  no  change. 
The  subordinate  Unions  could  use  their 
present  lodge  books  until  used  up;  no 
change  in  them  is  necessary.  So  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  would  cost  but  $545  to 
make  the  change.  The  city  of  Cleve- 
land alone  could  pay  that  amount  back 
into  the  treasury  of  the  International 
Union  in  less  than  one  year  out  of  the 
initiation  fees  received  from  the  boiler 
makers  and  pattern  makers.  Even  if 
it  cost  $25,000,  we  say  by  all  means  admit 
these  men,  and  being  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Bro.  Easton  we  know  that 
he  would  not  begrudge  $50,000  if  the 
men  in  whose  interest  this  article  is 
written  would  show  a  sufficient  amount 
of  anxiety  to  become  united  with  us. 
We  also  believe  that  if  these  men  would 
make  an  effort  worthy  of  the  movement 
that  the  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths' 
International  Union  would  have  no 
stronger  and  more  sincere  advocate  for 
their  admission  than  Bro.  Easton. 

We  agree  perfectly  Avith  him  that  we 
should  have  an  organizer  and  lecturer 
in  the  field  constantly,  but  we  must 
have  a  fund  wherewith  to  defray  his 
expenses,  and  we  can  conceive  no  better 
plan  than  to  admit  the  steam  boiler 
makers  and  pattern  makers,  and  put  the 
initiation  fees  received  from  them  into 
a  fund  until  it  has  become  sufficiently 
large  to  warrant  placing  a  good  man  in 
the  field. 
We  are  glad  that  Bro.  Easton  opened 
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the  ball  of  friendly  criticism;  nothing 
gives  us  more  pleasure  than  to  have  our 
plans,  propositions  and  actions  criticised 
in  a  friendly  and  brotherly  spirit;  be- 
sides discussion  alone  is  the  channel 
through  which  we  can  arrive  at  the 
truth.  We  hope  that  Bro.  Easton,  as 
well  as  all  other  members  will  send 
their  views  in  for  publication,  and  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  them  all  the  pro- 
minence we  can. 

A  Long-felt  Want  Supplied. 
A  want  long  felt  among  the  mechanics 
of  this  country  was  a  first-class  treatise 
on  the  steam  engine.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  detract  from  the  glory  or  fame 
achieved  by  foreign  authors  of  scientific 
mechanical  works,  but  we  must  admit 
that  their  writings  did  not  fully  supply 
the  want  felt  among  the  mechanics  of 
this  country.  That  want  has  finally 
been  supplied  by  Stephen  Roper  in  the 
publication  of  his  "  Catechism  of  the 
Steam  Engine."  Another  valuable 
work,  by  the  same  author,  and  one  no 
less  needed  than  the  one  already  men- 
tioned, is  a  "Hand  Book  of  the  Locomo- 
tive." This  is  a  book  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  man  in  charge  of  a 
locomotive.  And  no  man  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  steam  engines  of 
any  description  should  be  without  the 
Catechism.  Any  of  our  readers  want- 
ing any  of  these  valuable  works  can  ob- 
tain them  by  addressing  C.  Bowen, 
Esq.,  No.  61  South  Noble  st.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  General  Western  Agent. 
Mr.  Bowen  is  a  practical  engineer,  and 
whose  experience  should  be  in  itself  a 
guarantee  sufficient  to  recommend  the 
books  above  mentioned.  The  "Cate- 
chism of  the  Steam  Engine"  is  sold  at 
the  very  low  figure  of  $2.00  per  copy 
and  contains  222  pages  of  valuable 
scientific  mechanical  information.  The 
"Hand  Book  of  tfne  Locomotive"  con- 
tains 324  pages  and  is  sold  at  $2. SO.  We 
have  thoroughly  examined  both,  and 
can  unhesitatingly  recommend  them  to 
our  readers. 


A  Humored  Resignation. 
We  are  informed  that  Mr.  M.  A. 
Foran,  President  of  the  Coopers'  Inter- 
national Union,  contemplates  resigning 
his  office  as  President  of  that  organiza- 
tion. We  hope  the  report  is  not  true; 
if  it  is  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  may 
be  induced  to  reconsider  his  intentions. 
Mr.  Foran  is  a  valuable  officer,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Coopers'  I.  U., 
and  has  made  the  organization  one  of 
the  most  powerful  Trades'  Unions  in 
America.  He  occupies  a  position  in  the 
labor  movement  from  which  he  cannot 
recede  without  inflicting  a  severe  blow 
not  only  to  his  own  organization,  but 
to  the  cause  generally.  As  an  orator 
he  stands  in  the  front  ranks  of  labor's 
champions ;  as  a  writer  he  is  excelled 
by  no  other  workingman  in  this  coun- 
try. Some  of  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ments produced  in  favor  of  down-trod- 
den labor  have  flown  from  his  pen; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  ar- 
ticle written  for  the  Journal  some 
time  ago,  under  the  caption  of  "Man's 
Inhumanity  to  Man,"  would  find  appli- 
cation in  his  case.  We  believe  that  had 
the  Coopers  stood  by  their  advocate  and 
defender  as  they  should  have  done, 
he  would  not  have  been  compelled  to 
look  upon  his  work  as  a  thankless  task. 
This  is  only  too  true  with  many  other 
workingmen's  organizations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  men  who  stand  the  brunt  of 
the  battle.  Many  a  good  mar  bis  been 
driven  from  the  ranks  of  labor  by  the 
action  of  the  very  men  for  whom  he 
fought  and  suffered.  Many  a  good  man 
while  engaged  in  the  battle  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  toiler,  was,  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  shamefully  deserted  by 
those  who  had  placed  him  in  the  front 
as  a  target  for  the  abuse,  vituperation 
and  villification  of  their  enemies.  But 
it  will  be  ever  thus  :  petty  jealousy  and 
ingratitude  are  the  workingman's  great- 
est enemies;  they  have  many  times 
beiore  done  their  work,  and  will  often 
repeat  it. 
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According  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Coopers'  I.  U.,  the  first  Vice  President 
succeeds  the  President  in  office.  This 
will  place  Mr.  Kobert  Schilling  at  the 
head  of  their  executive  department. 
From  what  we  know  of  Mr.  Schilling, 
he  will  make  a  good  man  and  will  bring 
with  him  a  long  and  valuable  exper- 
ience, something  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  such  an  organization. 
No  man,  we  care  not  who  he  may  be, 
can  exchange  the  workshop  for  the  ed- 
itorial room,  and  do  it  successfully. 
He  must  have  years  of  experience  in 
the  business.  This  qualification  Mr. 
Schilling  possesses.  But  whether  he 
can  subdue  the  petty  jealousy  which 
makes  the  labor  of  such  men  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  an  ungrateful  task,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  state;  we  only  hope 
that  the  Coopers'  I.  U.  will  continue  to 
prosper  under  his  administration. 

Prize  Essay. 
In  this  number*\ve  publish  an  essay 
from  the  pen  of  the  Eev.  H.  O.  Sheldon. 
Mr.  Sheldon  entered  into  competition 
for  a  prize  offered  for  an  essay  "On  the 
best  method  to  secure  co-operative  ef- 
forts under  one  organization.  "  The 
essay  is  an  able  effort,  worthy  the  per- 
usal of  every  reader  of  the  Journal. 
Whether  it  is  or  not  the  best  that  has 
been  offered  on  that  subject  we  are  un- 
able to  state  as  we  have  seen  none  of  the 
others.  However,  if  it  is  written  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  stipulated, 
and  if  the  best  presented,  the  prize 
should  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Sheldon.  Mr. 
Sheldon  refers  to  several  gentlemen  who 
pronounce  it  the  best,  etc.  We  have  it 
from  good  authority  that  neither  of 
those  gentlemen  had  read  any  of  the 
other  essays  when  they  expressed  their 
opinions  concerning  his.  We  hold  that 
every  member,  or  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  committee  should  examine  the  dif- 
ferent essays  before  there  can  be  an 
award  made ;  and  we  repeat  if  any  of 
the  essays  come  within  the  prescribed 
limits  laid  down  by  the  President  of  the 
Industrial  Congress  there  should  be  a 
prize  awarded. 


The  Iron  Molders'  Convention. 
The  regular  bi-ennial  convention  of 
the  Iron  Molders'  International  Union 
was  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  10th 
ult.  The  convention  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  a  more  harmonious  session 
was  never  held  in  America  by  any 
other  similar  body  of  men.  The  session 
throughout  was  characterized  by  an 
earnestness  which  speaks  well  for  the 
future  of  that  organization.  None  of 
the  nasty  underhanded  work  that  often 
comes  to  the  surface  at  workingmen's 
gatherings  of  this  kind  was  exhibited. 
Every  delegate  seemed  imbued  with  the 
great  responsibility  of  his  office,  and 
worked  with  an  eagerness  which  must 
certainly  be  appreciated  by  every  mem- 
ber of  his  respective  constituency.  One 
of  the  most  important  and  noticeable 
acts  of  the  convention  was  the  unani- 
mous re-election  of  Mr.  Wm,  Saffin  to  the 
presidency  of  the  International  Union, 
for  the  third  term.  We  say  important, 
because  he  has  proven  himself  one  of 
the  ablest  executive  officers  among  the 
Trades'  Unions  of  America.  We  look 
upon  his  re-election  as  a  guarantee  of 
another  prosperous  term  for  the  Iron 
Molders'  International  Union.  William, 
we  congratulate  you ;  give  us  your  flg^ 

A  Pleasant  Episode. 
One  of  the  happiest  hours  of  our  life 
was  experienced  at  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  four  Unions  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio^  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th  ultimo.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
we  were  the  victim;  however,  we  for- 
give the  brothers  for  leading  us  into  a 
trap  entirely  unexpected  on  our  part. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  the  pre- 
sentation of  one  of  the  handsomest 
pieces  of  penmanship  we  ever  saw,  in  a 
beautiful  heavy  black  walnut  frame, 
42  by  53  inches.  This  master  piece  of 
art  is  the  work  of  Brother  Henry  Dorn, 
President  of  M.  &  B.  U.  No.  8  of  Ohio. 
Our  pen  cannot  do  justice  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work.  We  can  only  say, 
brothers  we  are  proud  of  it ;  we  shall 
always  endeavor  to  merit  your  good 
will  and  confidence.  We  publish  else- 
where a  communication  from  the  exe- 
cutive committee  with  full  particulars. 
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Vincennes  in  the  Political  Caldron. 

Vincennes,  Ind.,  has  just  had  a  little 
political  scrimmage,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  M.  &  B.  U.  No.  14  took  a  hand. 
— not  as  a  Union,  but  as  individuals. 
Our  correspondent,  Bro.  James  W. 
Helms,  under  date  of  July  9th,  writes 
as  follows : 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
citement in  our  little  town  for  the  past 
three  weeks.  A  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
office  of  Mayor,  by  the  resignation  of 
Mayor  Richmond.  A  special  election 
was  ordered  by  the  council  to  take 
place  July  1st,  1874,  to  fill  the  office  for 
the  unexpired  term.  The  workinginen, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial 
Congress,  met  and  nominated  their  can- 
didate. This  aroused  the  capitalists  to- 
gether with  the  whisky  element  against 
us.  But  it  was  no  go.  We  worked 
hard  and  unceasingly,  and  came  in  on 
the  home  stretch  with  flying  colors, 
proclaiming  that  victory  was  ours.  Our 
candidate  was  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  This  demonstrates 
to  the  people  of  this  country  that  when- 
ever the  laboring  classes  unite,  all  op- 
position is  swept  before  them  like  chaff 
before  the  wind.  I  hope  this  will  tend 
to  nerve  our  co-laborers  elsewhere,  and 
stimulate  them  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  workingmen  of  this  town." 

Very  good  for  Vincennes.  We  only 
hope  the  dose  may  be  repeated  until  the 
political  atmosphere  of  that  locality  be- 
comes purified. 

Our  New  Exchanges. 
Daily  Union.  This  paper  comes  to  us 
regularly.  It  is  a  daily  paper  as  its 
name  indicates,  and  published  in  the 
interest  of  labor  reform.  The  Daily 
Union  is  published  in  the  city  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  and  although  the 
youngest  in  the  journalistic  field,  it  is 
by  no  means  out-rivaled  by  any  of  its 
cotemporaries  in  that  city.  We  were 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
a  little  mild  on  the  labor  question,  but 
we  must  not  expect  too  much  work  in  a 
day.  We  say  to  our  friends  of  the  Union 
be  bold,  be  fearless,  strike  at  wrong  and 
corruption  wherever  you  may  find  them, 


adopt  the  old  adage  "hew  to  the  line 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  will."  We 
hope  that  the  workingmen  of  the 
Hoosier  capital  will  give  it  their  hearty 
support,  as  it  is  well  deserving  of  it. 
The  Union  was  first  started  by  the  Typo- 
graphical Union ;  since  then  it  was 
merged  into  a  joint  stock  company, 
composed  of  workingmen.  The  enter- 
prise is  in  every  way  a  decided  success. 
Here  is  a  splendid  example  for  the 
workingmen  of  other  cities  by  which 
they  might  profit. 

The  Equity,  "a  journal  of  christian  la- 
bor reform,"  comes  to  us  regularly  brim 
full  of  valuable,  instructive  and  inter- 
esting reading.  It  is  fearless  and  out- 
spoken upon  all  questions  affecting  the 
interests  of  labor.  Its  arrival  to  our 
sanctum  is  anxiously  looked  for  each 
month.  It  is  published  in  Boston,  at  a 
subscription  price  of  $1.00  per  year. 
Address  The  Equity,  Boston,  Mass. 

Arbeiter  Zeitung,  A  German  weekly 
labor  journal,  published  in  New  York 
City,  is  a  radical  advocate  of  Labor  Re- 
form. We  are  glad  to  notice  a  redeem- 
ing feature  about  it  which  now  admits 
of  its  recommendation  to  the  working- 
men  of  this  country.  Some  time  ago  this 
paper  made  itself  particularly  conspicu- 
ous in  abusing  those  who  were  fighting 
the  battles  of  labor,  when  at  the  same 
time  a  broad  field  was  presented  to  it 
before  and  in  the  enemy's  camp.  How- 
ever, we  will  over  look  its  short-com- 
ings in  the  past,  and  hope  it  will  throw 
its  bombshells  into  the  ranks  of  labor's 
oppressors.  The  Arbeiter  Zeitung  is  sold 
at  $2.50  per  year.  Any  of  our  readers 
wishing  to  become  subscribers,  can  ad- 
dress Arbeiter  Zeitung,  No.  22  Eldridge 
street,  New  York  City. 

The  Toiler,  a  spicy  four-page  paper, 
published  weekly  in  New  York  City; 
office  2217  Third  avenue,  corner  121st 
street;  subscription  $2.50  per  year.  It  is 
a  fearless  champion  of  labor's  rights. 
The  corrupt  New  York  officials"  are 
made  to  wince  under  its  scorching 
blows ;  it  goes  for  'em  with  no  sparing- 
hand.  The  workingmen  of  that  city 
should  endeavor  to  make  it  a  daily  in- 
stead of  a  weekly  publication. 
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Land  for  the  Landless. 

The  surest  cure  and  preventive  for  our 
periodical  financial  crashes,  would  be 
for  the  government  to  help  the  surplus 
population  in  the  cities  of  our  country 
— people  who  cannot  find  remunerative 
employment  at  their  usual  avocations  to 
emigrate  to  and  settle  upon  some  of  the 
millions  of  acres  of  unimproved  lands 
in  every  state  of  the  American  Union. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  money 
the  government  invests  in  railroads 
built  for  rich  corporations  would  be  put 
to  better  use  if  it  were  spent  in  encour- 
aging the  settlement  of  the  unoccupied 
fertile  soil  of  the  great  west,  in  equipping 
the  settlers  with  farming  implements, 
and  taking  a  mortgage  therefor,  the 
same  as  the  government  does  with  rail- 
road corporations.  We  are  sure  that  a 
cultivation  of  the  exuberant  soil  of  our 
broad  western  prairies  would  encourage 
the  building  of  double  the  number  of 
railways  than  are  now  built,  and  with- 
out government  aid.  Private  capital 
would  soon  find  profitable  invest- 
ment in  building  railroads  through  the 
thickly  settled  farming  districts.  What 
say  our  readers  to  an  agitation  of  this 
question?  We  think  the  workingmen 
are  as  much  entitled  to  the  public  lands 
and  government  aid  as  are  the  moneyed 
corporations  fattened  by  government 
patronage. 

Circular  No.  28. 

The  following  amounts  have  been 
received  on  the  above  Circular  since 
our  last  issue : 

T.ciiisville   Ky.,  M.  &  B.  U.  No.  1 $  25  00 

uouerly,  Mo.,            "  "     6 25  00 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,      "  "      2 20  00 

.Jackson,  Mich.,          "  "      5 16  00 

Rutland,  Vt.,               "  "      1 13  00 

Mt.  Vernon.  111.,         "  "    14 13  00 

MoComb  City,  Miss.,"  "     4 10  00 

The  following  sums  have  been  pro- 
mised : 

No.    1  of  Indiana 25  00 

No.  1  of  New  Jersey 10  ©0 

If  we  omitted  the  publication  of  any 
Union  that  has  reported  any  amount  we 
shall  only  be  too  glad  to  make  the  cor- 
rection if  advised. 


listelktufltts. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  POOR. 


[For  the  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Journal.] 


"He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  shall  surely  come 
fo  want." — Prov.  xxii.,  16. 

A  dollar  and  a  half  per  day, 
Shame!  what  a  paltry  sum 
Rich  corporations  deign  to  pay 
Men  who,  through  want,  succumb. 

A  dollar  and  a  half  per  day 

To  pay  for  Are  and  food, 
Shelter  and  clothe,  as  best  they  may, 

T,he  poor  man's  starving  brood. 

A  dollar  and  a  half  per  day 

For  toil  from  morn  till  eve; 
Hard  must  one  work,  how  scant  the  pay 

The  laborer  doth  receive. 

A  dollar  and  a  half  per  day ! 

Is  this  a  Christian  land, 
Where  people  in  the  ehurches  pray, 

Invoke  the  Almighty  hand 

For  blessings  on  their  fellow-men, 

For  happiness  and  peace, 
To  soothe  and  cheer  the  stricken  ones, 

And  grant  a  swift  release?  . 

For  plenty  in  the  poor  man's  house, 

How  fervently  they  pray; 
But,  when  it  comes  to  hiring  men, 

What  paltry  sums  they  pay. 

Sure  as  a  God  supremely  reigns 

And  notes  the  sparrow's  fall, 
So  sure  shall  man  account  for  gaini> 

Secured  tyrannical. 


God  of  the  needy,  hear  our  cry, 

To  Thee  for  help  we  come; 
As  Lazarus  though  we  live  and  die, 
Grant  us  in  Heaven  a  home. 

Jotham  H. 
New  II avert,  July,  1S74. 


Orb. 


On  the  walk  a  hat  did  lie, 
And  a  gallus  chap  sailed  by, 
And  he  cut  a  lively  swell- 
He  was  clerk  to  a  hotel; 
And  he  gave  that  hat  a  kick, 
And  came  across  a  brick- 
Now  upon  a  crutch  he  goes 
Minus  half  a  pound  of  toes. 


The  article  chiefly  sold  at  most  fancy  fafcs- 
The  visitor. 
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IS  IT  SAFE? 


BY   AUGUSTUS    DOW. 


My  brother,  is  it  safe  for  you  to  for- 
feit your  insurance  policy  if  it  can  be 
averted  ?  and  can  it  be  averted  if  you 
are' out  of  employment  and  are  out  of 
means?  are  questions  that  in  these  times 
that  may  be  truly  said  to  try  mechanics' 
souls  are  entitled  to  more  than  a  passing 
consideration,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 
To  the  first  question,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  few  would  give  any  other 
answer  than  "No!"  To  the  second,  it 
depends  on  circumstances.  If  you  have 
been  a  true  Union  man,  not  only  prompt 
in  the  payment  of  your  dues  and  assess- 
ments, but  evincing,  by  your  presence 
at  the  meetings  and  willingness  to  do 
service,  that  you  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  Union  work,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
Union  can  be  found  so  dead  to  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  our  organization  that  they 
would  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  make  a 
donation  to  prevent  so  deplorable  an 
alternative ;  provided  you  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  squandering  your  wages 
when  you  had  work,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  accept  their  aid. 

A  few  months  ago  a  member  of  No.  9 
of  N.  Y.,  a  young  man,  just  entering 
upon  the  verge  of  stalwart  manhood, 
left  us  to  reside  in  another  city.  He  had 
been  insured  a  year  or  more,  but  confi- 
dent in  the  prospect  of  living  a  good 
many  years,  he  decided  to  drop  his  in- 
surance. Yesterday  an  anxious  friend 
inquired  of  me  if  he  was  not  insured, 
stating  that  the  painful  intelligence  had 
been  received  of  his  death,  doubtless 
leaving  his  young  family  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  cold,  heartless  world. 

Syracuse,  July  17,  1874. 

»>  ♦  <« 

A  Kentucky  farmer  says  that  three 
good  bull-dogs  roaming  the  yard  nights 
will  do  more  to  keep  a  man  honest  than 
all  the  talking  in  the  world. 
♦  »  « 

Sunday  school  teacher — "  Next  Sun- 
day we'll  have  the  death  of  Moses." 
Overjoyed  pupil — "Then  he  did  die  at 
last." 


HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE. 


[COMMUNICATED. | 

It  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  our 
members,  and  the  readers  of  the  Jour- 
nal generally,  to  be  informed  of  a  plea- 
sant little  episode  that  occurred  among 
the  members  of  the  organization  in 
Cleveland. 

The  Executive  Committee,  which  is 
composed  of  three  delegates  from  each 
of  the  four  Unions  located  here,  who 
under  instructions  from  their  respective 
Unions  desired  in  some  way  to  manifest 
their  appreciation  and  respect  for  Mr. 
John  Fehrenbatch,  President  of  the 
Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Interna- 
tional Union,  and  his  many  services  in 
their  behalf,  prepared  a  testimonial  to 
be  presented  to  him  from  the  members. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  four  Unions 
was  called  at  No.  8's  hall,  on  Saturday 
evening,  July  11th,  the  hall  being  com- 
pletely filled.  After  No.  8  had  trans- 
acted their  regular  business,  the  general 
meeting  was  called  to  order.  Mr.  Feh- 
renbatch, who,  as  yet,  was  in  complete 
ignorance  of  the  surprise  in  store  for 
him,  and  who  had  been  invited  to  be 
present  to  deliver  a  lecture,  (as  he  was 
informed,)  was  politely  requested  to  re- 
tire to  the  ante-room,  for  a  few  minutes, 
as  the  Executive  Committee  had  some 
serious  charges  to  bring  against  him. 
Wondering  what  could  be  in  the  wind, 
he  left  the  hall  without  a  word.  The 
committee  then  brought  forward,  and 
submitted  for  the  inspection  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  testimonial  they  had  prepared, 
which  consisted  of  an  elegant  scroll,  in 
a  heavy  walnut  frame,  42  by  53  inches 
in  size.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
description  that  will  convey  even  an 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  beautiful 
piece  of  work,  which  was  executed  en- 
tirely with  pen  and  ink  by  Bro.  Henry 
Dorn,  President  of  M.  &  B.  U.  No.  8  of 
Ohio.  As  a  specimen  of  penmanship, 
it  is  perfect  and  equal  in  design  to  any- 
thing in  this  line  ever  executed  by  those 
who  make  penmanship  a  profession. 
No  description  can  do  it  justice ;  it  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Bro.  Dorn 
may  well  be  proud  of  his  work,  which 
has  justly  received  the  praise  of  all 
who  have  seen  it.  The  following  is  a 
copy  and  general  outline  of  the  scroll : 


^ 


PEHREISB^ 


President  of  the  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  International  Union 
of  North  America: 

We,  the  United  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  State  of  Ohio,  desirous  of  showing  our  appreciation  of 
the  valuable  services  rendered  by  you  in  the  cause  of  downtrodden 
humanity  and  freedom,  do  hereby  tender  to  you  this  testimonial, 
proclaiming  to  the  world  the  honest  citizen  of  pure  morals,  high 
principle  and  strict  integrity,  as  a  fearless  advocate  of  every 
movement  having  for  its  object  the  amelioration  of  all  who  live  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow.  You  have  ever  been  conspicuous  for 
your  earnestness,  eloquence  and  zeal,  and  we  acknowledge  with  a 
sense  of  gratitude  the  wise  counsel  that  has  always  been  character- 
istic of  your  efforts  while  laboring  for  our  educational  and  social 
advancement,  and  we  hope  this  slight  memento  of  our  regard  will 
contribute  to  your  encouragement  while  fighting  might  for  the  rights 
of  American  freemen.  Fully  endorsing  your  past  actions,  we  will 
always  be  ready  and  willing  to  assist  you  in  your  noble,  disinterested 
and  able  exertions  to  protect  the  oppressed,  and  we  pledge  to  you  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  our  earnest  and  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
>  co-operation.  May  God  bless  and  protect  you  in  all  your  under- 
takings is  the  prayer  of  the  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Unions 
of  Cleveland,  State  of  Ohio. 

Given   under   our   hands   and   the    Seals   of  the    Machinists   and   Blacksmiths* 
I  nions  of  Cleveland,   Ohio,  this  11th  day  of  July,  1874. 


^8 


ARNOLD  DOLL,  Jr. 
J.  N.  CLAEK, 
W.  FAIEBAIRN. 
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To  say  that  the  members  were  pleased 
is  to  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  they  experi- 
enced at  the  beautiful  present,  so  ex- 
pressive of  their  feelings  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Union.  The 
testimonial  was  then  covered  again,  a 
committee  appointed  to  escort  Brother 
Fehrenbatch  into  the  hall,  and  Brother 
Dorn,  who  was  chosen  to  make  the  pre- 
sentation, addressed  him  as  follows  : 

"Bro.  Feheenbatch:  The  members 
of  the  Union  in  Cleveland  have  been 
watching  your  actions  ever  since  you 
first  came  into  our  midst  as  President  of 
the  International  Union ;  have  seen  how 
you  raised  our  organization  from  a  small 
and  insignificant  to  a  large  and  power- 
ful one,  second  to  no  trades'  Union  in 
America,  organizing  Unions  in  every 
town  and  city  you  can  reach  with  your 
influence,  your  efforts  in  every  direc- 
tions that  will  benefit  the  workingmen, 
and  have  resolved  to  inflict  a  punish- 
ment upon  you  for  your  many  misde- 
meanors in  this  respect :  therefore,  Bro. 
Fehrenbatch,  please  accept  this  testi- 
monial from  the  machinists  and  black- 
smiths of  Cleveland." 

At  this  Bro.  Dorn  uncovered  the  beau- 
tiful present  to  the  astonished  gaze  of 
Bro.  Fehrenbatch,  who,  for  once  in  his 
life,  had  nothing  to  say  and  stared  for  a 
few  minutes  at  the  splendid  piece  of 
workmanship  before  him,  as  though  it 
was  all  a  dream.  Soon  recovering  him- 
self, however,  he  responded  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

"Mr.  President  and  Brothers:  I 
was  not  aware  that  my  humble  efforts 
in  your  behalf  had  merited  such  a  beau- 
tiful and  valuable  token  of  your  confi- 
dence and  esteem.  I  am  only  sorry  that 
I  was  not  made  acquainted  with  your 
contemplated  presentation,  in  order 
that  I  might  have  had  time  to  prepare 
myself  to  reply  in  fitting  language  to 
this  testimonial  of  your  regard.  I  am 
sure  that  no  act  of  yours,  no  matter 
what  it  might  be,  could  give  me  greater 
pleasure,  and  make  me  prouder  of  hav- 
ing served  men  who  have  upon  many 
occasions  given  me  evidence  that  my 
labors,  in  behalf  of  down-trodden  hu- 
manity, were  duly  appreciated.  Nothing 


that  you  could  have  selected,  of  an  in- 
trinsic value,  would  have  shown  to  me 
the  estimation  in  which  you  hold  me  so 
clearly  as  this  valuable  gift  has  done. 
I  knew  that  my  duties  as  the  executive 
officer  of  your  organization  were  hard, 
unceasing,  allowing  me  no  time  for  re- 
creation— hardly  sufficient  time  to  ad- 
minister to  the  wants  of  the  spiritual 
soul — but  I  rejoiced  in  the  faith  that  my 
labors  might  redound  to  the  welfare  of 
those  who  were  heavy  laden  and  sought 
rest.  I  felt  that  I  was  performing  sim- 
ply a  duty  which  I  owed  to  God  and  my 
fellow-men.  You  know  that  I  have 
made  many  sacrifices ;  that  I  have  suf- 
fered much  for  my  fearless  and  out- 
spoken pleas  in  behalf  of  the  underpaid 
and  overworked  mechanics  I  represent ; 
that  I  have  been  the  target  for  the  shells 
of  the  enemy ;  that  I  have  been  and  am 
to-day  the  worst-abused,  slandered,  and 
villified  of  all  who  ever  championed 
labor's  cause  in  America.  The  flood- 
gates of  misrepresentation  and  vituper- 
ation have  been  opened  upon  me  by  the 
subsidized  venal  press  of  capital ;  but 
the  encouragement  that  I  have  always 
received  at  your  hands  has  given  me 
strength  to  stand  up  unflinchingly  in 
the  very  face  of  labor's  oppressors  and 
continue  the  combat  for  the  liberation 
of  those  who  earn  their  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  their  faces.  You  have,  to- 
night, paid  me  the  compliment  of  an 
honor  that  I  little  expected ;  neverthe- 
less I  accept  this  handsome  gift  with 
many  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  this 
public  exhibition  of  the  confidence  you 
place  in  me  and  the  estimation  in  which 
I  am  held  by  you.  I  shall  ever  hold  the 
proceedings  of  this  evening  in  grateful 
remembrance.  This  beautiful  testi- 
monial shall  always  occupy  a  conspicu- 
ous place  upon  the  walls  beside  my 
humble  hearth  and  fireside,  where  my 
children  may  look  upon  it  as  a  bright 
record  of  their  father,  long  after  my 
body  has  returned  to  its  original  clay 
beneath  the  green  sod  in  the  city  of  the 
dead." 

The  remarks  were  received  with  ap_ 
plause,  and  a  feeling  of  good  will  pre-, 
vailed  during  the  evening.  By  giving 
the  above  space  in  the  August  Journal 
you  will  greatly  oblige  all  the  members. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 
J.  N.  Clark,  Secretary. 
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LABOR  REFORM  PORTRAITS. 


iHsrv  tr^JUj  ^yrt^t-i 


With  pleasure  we  present  in  this 
week's  issue  of  the  Workingman's  Ad- 
vocate, a  correct  likeness  and  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  Hon.  John 
Hinchcliffe,  of  Illinois,  Senator  from 
St.  Clair  county,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  indefatigable  advocates  of  labor's 
interests  in  the  "Western,  or  in  fact  in 
the  United  States;  a  man  who,  for  the 


past  twenty  years,  has  striven  by  voice 
and  pen  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
toiling  millions,  and  instill  into  them 
those  principles,  in  the  practical  recog- 
nition of  which,  their  future  welfare 
depends.  Having  risen  from  the  hum- 
blest walks  of  life  to  the  honorable  posi- 
tion he  now  holds,  by  his  own  indomi- 
table energy  and  zeal  in  labor's  inter- 
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ests,  his  career  is  worthy  of  more  than 
a  passing  notice  in  the  columns  of  this 
journal. 

Mr.  Hinchcliffe  was  born  in  Bradford, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  twentieth  day  of  April, 
1822,  and  he  is  consequently  about  fifty- 
two  years  of  age.  He  is  the  son  of 
Abraham  and  Rebecca  Hinchcliffe,  and 
brother  of  Richard  Hinchcliffe,  recently 
editor  of  the  Lawrence,  (Mass.)  Jour- 
nal. His  venerated  father  is  now  a 
resident  of  the  old  Bay  State,  where 
his  mother  died  only  a  few  years  ago. 

When  a  boy,  it  was  the  rule  to  send 
children  to  work  in  the  factories  at  a 
very  tender  age,  and  as  the  necessities 
of  his  parents  did  not  permit  them  to 
make  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
in  his  favor,  he  was  sent  to  work  in  the 
factory  before  he  was  seven  years  of 
age.  He  afterwards  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  which 
business  he  followed  successfully  as  ap- 
prentice, journeyman,  foreman  and  em- 
ployer, until  the  year  1858,  when  he  en- 
tered upon  a  course  of  studies  with  a 
view  to  qualify  himself  for  the  practice 
of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1860.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  called 
to  the  position  of  associate  editor  of  the 
Belleville  Democrat,  a  weekly  paper, 
and  also  of  the  Daily  Dispatch,  both  of 
which  were  published  at  the  same  office. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1863,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Weekly 
Miner,  and  continued  the  same,  with  a 
slight  change  in  name  and  form,  for 
about  four  years.  Notwithstanding  his 
editorial  duties  absorbed  the  most  of  his 
time  during  that  period,  yet,  from  the 
day  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  as  a  lawyer. 

His  residence  in  early  life,  in  one  of 
the  large  mining  districts  of  England, 
made  him  familiar  with  the  habits,  cus- 
toms, wants  and  requirements  of  that 


large,  useful,  and  much  misunderstood 
class  of  men — the  miners — and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  factory  system,  as 
well  as  with  the  operation  of  Trades' 
Unions,  and  other  societies  established 
for  the  promotion  of  social  and  political 
reform,  begat  sympathies  in  him  for  the 
less  fortunate  classes  of  society — which 
we  believe,  will  never  die  out  while  life 
and  opportunity  for  the  improvement 
of  their  condition  remains.  He  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  the  win- 
ter of  1857;  lived  in  the  East  three  or 
four  years;  married  Miss  Sarah  Gam- 
ber,  a  Pennsylvanian,  of  good  family, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1852,  and 
removed  to  St.  Louis  the  year  following. 
In  1857  he  changed  his  residence  to  St. 
Clair  county,  Illinois,  where  with  his 
estimable  family,  he  has  resided  ever 
since. 

When  the  first  number  of  the  Miner 
made  its  appearance,  there  were  no 
papers  in  existence  in  this  country, 
published  exclusively  in  the  interests 
of  the  industrial  classes.  Two  weeks 
after  Fincher's  Trades'1  Review  was  is- 
sued, and  a  few  weeks  after  that  the 
Workingman's  Advocate  made  its  first 
bow  to  the  public;  this  paper,  unlike 
its  less  fortunate,  but  certainly  not  less 
worthy  and  able  contemporaries,  has 
gained  strength  and  influence  with  the 
lapse  of  each  succeeding  year,  while 
they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  found 
premature  graves.  The  Miner  was  con- 
ducted upon  the  broad  basis  of  labor 
reform ;  and  in  its  day  exerted  a  power 
against  monopoly,  shoddy  and  sham 
aristocracy,  which  was  felt  and  recog- 
nized by  every  tyrant  against  whom  its 
influence  was  directed. 

When  quite  a  youth,  Mr.  Hinchcliffe 
participated  in  labor  reform  demonstra- 
tions, conducted  by  M.  T.  Sadler  and 
Richard  Oastler,  in  England,  in  favor 
of  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  in  fac- 
tories from  twelve  and  fourteen  to  ten 
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hours  per  day.  Later  in  life,  he  became 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  Tailor's 
Advocate,  a  monthly  magazine,  pub- 
lished in  the  interests  of  the  craft  of 
which  he  was  a  member. 

In  August,  1866,  he  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  from  a  labor  organization  in 
East  St.  Louis,  to  the  first  genuine  La- 
bor Congress  ever  held  in  the  United 
States — at  Baltimore — over  whose  de- 
liberations the  writer  of  this  article  had 
the  pleasure  of  nominating  him  for 
President;  and  to  which  position  he 
was  unanimously  elected.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  session,  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States — Andrew  Johnson — and  respect- 
fully request,  as  far  as  possible,  his  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  Labor  Congress. 

When  the  Illinois  Constitutional  Con- 
vention was  held  in  1870,  he  was  select- 
ed by  the  miners  of  St.  ("lair  county,  in 
this  state,  as  a  fitting  person  to  obtain 
for  them  a  recognition  of  their  right  to 
be  protected  by  law  against  the  insuffi- 
cient ventilation  and  the  frequent  need- 
less occurence  of  accidents  in  the  mines ; 
and  by  request,  present  his  views  at 
length  before  the  Committee  on  Mines 
and  Mining,  in  an  elaborate  argument, 
which  was  afterwards  published  and 
extensively  circulated.  The  direct  ef- 
fect of  that  argument  was  the  incorpor- 
ation of •  a  clause  in  the  constitution, 
making  it  obligatory  on  the  legislature 
to  pass  such  laws,  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives,  limbs  and  health  of  the  oper- 
ative miner. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
he  was  elected  representative  from  St. 
Clair  county,  and  drafted  and  secured 
the  passage  of  a  bill  to  carry  out  the 
constitutional  obligations  above  alluded 
to,  for  the  protection  of  working 
miners,  and  that  is  now  one  of  the  laws 


of  the  state.  The  27th  and  the  28th,  or 
present  General  Assembly,  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  that  have  been  or 
will  be  held  in  the  state  of  Illinois  for 
years  to  come,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
embraced  men  eminent  for  talent  and 
abilities,  selected  specially  by  the  peo- 
ple for  the  important  work  of  revising 
all  the  laws  of  the  state,  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  new  constitution;  and  so 
well  satisfied  were  Mr.  H.'s  constitu- 
ents with  his  course  in  the  House  of 
the  27th  General  Assembly,  that  at  the 
last. general  election,  he  was  chosen  by 
a  handsome  majority  for  the  position  of 
Senator  from  the  49th  district,  over  his 
competitor,  who  is  confessedly  one  of 
the  most  able  jurists  in  the  state,  in 
which  position  he  has  proved  himself 
the  true  and  avowed  advocate  of  Labor's 
interests,  and  of  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people.  In  truth,  it  may  be  said 
that  his  course  has  been  such  as  to  com- 
mand the  sympathy  and  well  wishes  of 
the  workingmen  of  Illinois,  and  to  se- 
cure for  him  a  popularity  second  to  that 
enjoyed  by  no  man  in  the  state.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  prominent  candidate  for 
Congress  in  his  election  district,  and 
has  always  affiliated  and  acted  with  the 
Progressive  Democrats  and  Labor  Re- 
formers. If  nominated,  it  is  conceded 
on  all  hands  that  he  can  poll  a  larger 
vote  than  any  other  man  who  can  be  se- 
lected. 

His  characteristics  are  such  as  must 
always  command  respect.  As  a  speaker 
he  is  graceful  and  eloquent;  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  labor's  interests — recognized 
and  beloved;  as  a  friend — genial  and 
true;  as  a  man — esteemed  by  all  who 
know  him.  In  the  prime  of  life,  pos- 
sessed of  much  physical  strength  and 
power  of  endurance,  we  predict  for 
him  a  long,  honorable,  and  useful 
career,  and  hope  shortly  to  chronicle 
the  fact  that  his  services  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  have  been  rewarded  by  a 
seat  in  the  National  Legislature — The 
Working-man1  s  Advocate. 
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VOICES   OF   WOREINGWOMEN. 

ALL    SPEAK    OUT! 

THE  PEN,  THE  NEWSPAPER,  THE  BALLOT. 

Th«  Ballot  a  Key — A.  Woman's  Rebel- 
lion—No Ballot,  No  Allegiartce, 
and — no  Babies. 

BY  A.   GAYLOBD  SPALDING. 

How  important  that  workingmen  and 
women  learn  the  value  and  power  of  the 
Pen  !  It  would  give  to  the  Newspaper 
a  potency  beyond  all  churches,  priests, 
legislatures  and  congresses,  and  thereby 
enable  them  (the  people)  to  throw  off 
the  extra  burden  of  taxes — state  and 
national — of  politics,  religion,  and  war. 
They  would  no  longer,  through  igno- 
rance, consent  to  be  continually  crushed 
by  capital,  fashion,  and  aristocracy. 
Each  one  would  produce  his  own  honest 
bread,  and  become  his  own  individual 
sovereign,  president,  governor  and  min- 
ister. What  worker  needs  to  be  gov- 
erned, protected,  and  saved,  so  much, 
at  such  fearful  cost?  Universal  non- 
sense and  imposition  !  "We  are  taxed  for 
our  very  breath,  which  tax  goes  into 
the  hands  of  men  that  never  lift  a  finger 
in  the  way  of  productive  labor.  And  it 
simply  keeps  up,  fat  and  handsome,  a 
nation  full  of  political  and  social  moths, 
or  professional  leaders,  AvhO  live  on  the 
people's  drudgery.  But  such  leaders 
will  never  stop  until  the  workers  dis- 
miss them.  Let  us  do  that  then  quickly 
as  possible.  It  will  be  a  happy  day. 
Dear  grangers  and  workers  discuss  this 
matter  and  write  for  all  brave  news- 
papers. The  pen  is  mighty,  and  the 
newspaper  is  ubiquitous  and  omnipo- 
tent. 

The  question  of  rights  must  be  under- 
stood. The  first  right  is,  to  be  a  man  or 
woman,  which  consists  of  body  and 
mind,  life  and  liberty,  and  the  means  of 
happiness,  as  stated  in  our  great  De- 
claration. And  the  ballot  is  the  key 
which  unlocks,  to  all  and  to  each,  im- 
partially, the  riches  and  blessings  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  symbol  of  equality,  and 
the  power  of  the  people,  which,  if 
wisely  exercised,  makes  every  man  king 
and  every  woman  queen.  It  is  the 
backbone  of  all  true  democracy.  Any 
other  quality  is  an  unmitigated  sham 
and  an  outrage  on  humanity.  But  this 
theory  is  already  so  well  understood 
that  argument  is  superfluons.  "Woman 
claims  the  ballot,  and  she  must  have  it. 


Man  monopolizes  it,  which  is  the  corner 
stone  of  all  monopoly. 

The  means  of  happiness  are  labor  and 
property,  or  production.  What  need  of 
lack  to  anybody?  But  behold  your 
Astors,  Stewarts  and  Vanderbilts ! 
They  are  social  carbuncles  and  mon- 
strosities. Yet  such  men  lead  the  world, 
and  every  city  and  town  have  their  petty 
Stewarts  and  Vanderbilts,  whose  aims, 
motives  and  principles  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  bigger  bugs  of  larger  cities. 
They  are  your  monarchs  of  trade,  money 
and  monopoly.  The  true  object  of  life 
is  perverted,  and  property,  to  many,  is 
rendered  more  a  curse  than  a  blessing ; 
for  the  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  higher 
the  wealth  is  heaped  up,  the  more  fright- 
ful and  hideous  is  the  amount  of  igno- 
rance, poverty,  and  vice  all  around, 
especially  in  cities. 

"To  have  and  to  hold" — more  than 
the  noble  use — is  the  controlling  idea  of 
most  men  of  property.  The  few  natu- 
rally gain  an  oppressive  ascendency 
over  the  many,  and  no  relief  is  attain- 
able except  through  a  terrible  struggle 
and  crisis,  as  in  the  late  rebellion  against 
negro  slavery,  and  now  in  our  rebellion 
against  monopoly.  A  partial  and  tem- 
porary victory  will  amount  to  very  lit- 
tle. We  must  plow  deep  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  things,  and  make  it  both  reli- 
gious and  political.  Aristocracy  and 
non-production  are  the  same  under  any 
name,  whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical. 
There  is  no  sect  in  truth  and  principle, 
and  but  a  small  degree  of  real  truth  or 
principle  in  our  sects,  which  is  fully 
proved  by  their  endless  divisions  and 
disputes.  They  must  therefore  be  set 
aside,  and  better  ideas  substituted,  which 
will  throw  off  an  awful  burden  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  laboring  class. 
Truth  is  always  a  harmonious  unity, 
and  works  exceedingly  cheap. 

But  the  granges  and  industrial  lodges 
are  to  correct  and  regulate  matters  here- 
after, and  will  cover  the  entire  ground 
of  business,  politics  and  religion,  there- 
by economizing  very  extensively,  by 
dispensing  with  hundreds  of  old,  costly, 
professional,  aristocratic  extravagances. 
For  instance,  in  legislation  :  As  no  leg- 
islature projected  or  invented  these 
noble  orders  of  justice,  equality  and 
brotherhood,  they  will  work  independ- 
ently, and  do  very  much  their  own 
legislation,  right  out  doors,  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  shop. 
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Pride  will  be  bound  to  fall, 
In  Washington  and  St.  Paul, 

and  your  monopolizing  Othellos  will 
lose  their  rich  occupations.  So  there 
will  naturally  and  necessarily  be  fewer 
salary  grabs  and  official  swindles,  for 
lack  of  opportunity.  Thus  the  granges 
and  lodges  become  at  once  justly  mag- 
nified into  wonderful  importance,  hav- 
ing in  themselves  a  combined  whole- 
ness of — 1,  the  farm;  2,  the  workshop; 
3,  the  legislature;  4,  the  church;  5,  the 
lyceum ;  6,  the  school. 

The  ballot  is  the  magical  key  of  ac- 
complishment that  will  open  the  mam- 
moth money  bags  of  all  the  world.  It 
will  distribute,  like  rain  drops,  the  con- 
centrated and  hoarded  wealth  of  cities 
over  the  broad  country,  among  the 
workers,  and  develop  the  full  sources  of 
production,  employment,  wages  and 
education,  for  the  sewing  girls,  the 
cooks,  and  the  washerwomen — aye,  and 
even  the  Magdalene!  Your  Vander- 
bilts,  Stewarts  and  Astors,  big  and  lit- 
tle, will  dwindle  down  beautifully  and 
join  the  common  brotherhood.  All  this 
will  come — must  come — and  the  ballot- 
key,  in  the  hand  of  woman,  will  unlock 
the  door. 

But  a  woman's  rebellion  is  the  pre- 
liminary step.  Rebellions  have  become 
quite  popular  and  respectable.  How- 
ever, we  propose  no  bloody  one,  for 
there  is  a  better  w&y.  The  woman's 
prayer  crusade,  for  example,  is  a  bril- 
liant, sublime  and  heroic  rebellion  for 
temperance.  Now,  just  adopt  the  same 
kind  of  crusade  for  woman  %  ballot — 
only  by  wiser  methods  —  and  cry  it 
through  the  land. 

First.  Revolt  against  all  tax  paying, 
while  denied  a  representation.  Remem- 
ber Abby  Smith's  eows. 

Second.  Obey  no  laws,  without  a  voice 
in  their  enactment. 

Third.  Give  no  audience  to  any  min- 
ister, or  public  speaker,  whose*  desk, 
pulpit,  platform,  or  rostrum,  is  not 
free  to  women  preachers  and  speakers. 

Fourth.  Inscribe  on  your  waving 
banner  for  the  proud  lords  of  creation — 
"No  Ballot,  No  Allegiance,  and — No 
Babies!" 

This  will  be  the  last  ounce  on  the 
camel's  back,  or  mule's  back,  of  obsti- 
nate, stupid  and  wicked  opposition  to 
woman's  suffrage.  This  will  be  a  hea- 
venly rebellion,  and  its  results  most 
glorious. 

Champlin,  Minv..  May,  1874. 


ESSAY. 

• 

lofficial.] 
Executive  Department,       ) 
Industrial  Congresss  of  the  U.  S.j 
To  all  whom,  it  may  concern: 

At  the  late  session  of  the  Industrial  Congress, 
a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars— fifty  dollars  of 
which  are  to  be  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Cam- 
eron; twenty-five  by  Mr.  Horace  H.  Day,  was 
offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  best  method  to 
secure  the  co-coperative  efforts  of  the  working- 
men  and  workingwomen  of  America  under  one 
organization.  All  who  may  desire  to  compete 
for  this  prize  should  mail  their  productions  to 
my  address  before  June  15,  1874. 

To  guard  against  any  partiality  of  any  kind, 
no  name  should  be  attached  to  the  article  sent. 
It  may  be  written  wider  &  nomme  de  plume,  or 
have  a  motto  attached,  and  the  real  name,  with 
the  nomme  de  plume,  or  motto  chosen,  should  be 
sent  in  a  sealed  envelope.  The  awards  shall  be 
made  before  the  real  name  of  the  author  is 
known  to  the  committee  making  the  same. 

The  person  writing  the  best  essay  shall  re- 
ceive seventy-five  dollars,  and  the  person  send- 
ing the  second  best  essay  shall  receive  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

Robert  Schilling,  Pres.  I.  C. 
Attest:  Byron  Pope,  Sec. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  The  following  was 
written  in  answer  to  the  official  offer  for 
an  essay  "on  the  best  method  to  secure 
co-operative  efforts  under  one  organiza- 
tion." As  no  method  or  plan  was  given, 
it  was  inferred  that  each  essayist  would 
present  his  own.  Had  a  "method" 
been  given,  the  essay  should  have  con- 
formed to  it.  This  was  returned  with 
the  verbal  remark  that  "no  essay  met 
the  offer,  and  therefore  no  prize  was 
awarded."  The  President  of  the 
Miners'  Union,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
I.  C,  and  the  Secretary,  all  assured  me 
that  this  essay  was  entitled  to  the  prize ; 
but  the  committee  decided  that  no  one 
was  entitled.  By  printing  it  you  will 
enable  the  public  to  judge  if  it  met  the 
offer.  I  ought  to  say  that  I  claim  little 
originality  only  for  the  method.  The 
ideas  of  the  essay  have  been  gleaned 
from  A.  &  J.  T.  Campbell,  De.Wolf,  Cam- 
eron, Day,  Drew,  Kellogg,  Ewing, 
Magwire,  Sylvis  and  others. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have 
seen  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  of  ''eight  essays  none 
contained  a  plan  of  organization,  and 
neither  could  be  used  as  a  ground  work 
for  the  constitution."  I  am  so  simple 
that  I  supposed  the  method  I  proposed 
wras  a  "plan"  to  unite  all  labor  organi- 
zations. I  hope  the  essay  was  not  un- 
intelligible to  thinking  men  by  my 
studied  brevity. 

H.  O.  Sheldon. 
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ESSAY  ON  THE  BEST  METHOD  TO  SECURE 
THE  CO-OPERATIVE  EFFORTS  OF  THE 
WORKINGMEN  OF  AMERICA  ON  ONE  OR- 
GANIZATION. 

The  question  proposed  is  virtually : 
How  to  so  unite  the  various  organiza- 
tions of  productive  industry,  that  the 
members  of  each  shall  harmoniously 
co-operate,  to  promote  the  interest  of 
all. 

The  society  or  classes  referred  to  are  : 
The  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  the  Sover- 
eigns of  Industry,  the  Industrial  Broth- 
erhood. The  Unions  representing 
special  trades  and  employments,  as  the 
International  M.  &  B.  Union,  the  I. 
Coopers'  Union,  the  I.  Cigar  Makers' 
Union,  Ship  Joiners'  Union,  Iron  Hol- 
ders' Union,  the  Puddlers'  Union,  N. 
Union  of  Iron  and  Steel  Roll  hands, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Boilers'  Union, Painters'  Union,  Quarry- 
mens'  Union,  Stone  Cutters'  Union, 
Brickluyers'  Union,  Carpenters  and 
Joiners'  Union,  Cabinet  Makers'  Union, 
Plasterers'  Union,  Riggers'  Union, 
Caulkers'  Union,  Plumbers  and  Gas- 
fitters'  Union,  Conductors'  Brother- 
hood, Tailors'  Union,  Tobacco  Laborers' 
Union,  Amalgamated  Unions,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  manifest  that  there  are  interests 
which  are  not  common  to  every  class. 
It  is  equally  true,  that  all  classes  have 
an  interest  in  common  in  some  branches 
of  Political  Economy.  • 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  UNION   AND   CO-OPERA- 
TIVE EFFORTS, 

will  be  apparent,  in  looking  at  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  prospective  state 
Of  society,  and  of  the  industrial  classes. 
Bankers,  brokers,  money  lenders, 
bond  holders  and  monopolists  have  a 
common  interest.  They  often  do,  and 
are  always  ready  to  combine  to  promote 
their  individual  plans  of  aggrandize- 
ment. Some,  doubtless,  are  honorable, 
just  and  patriotic  men.  But  in  the  past 
they  have  controlled  legislation,  and 
more  or  less,  every  department  of  the 
government;  swelled  their  salaries,  lev- 
ied taxes  unequally,  causing  industry  to 
bear  the  largest  proportionate  amount; 
changed  national  contracts  to  favor 
themselves,  idle  capitalists  and  gold 
gamblers;  so  contracted  national  cur- 
rency as  to  cripple  commerce ;  multiply 
bankrupts ;  tighten  the  cords  upon 
debtors ;  stop  factories  which  has  thrown 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  artizans 


and  laborers  out  of  employment;  com- 
pelling others  to  toil  for  bare  subsis- 
tence, or  a  meagre  support  for  their 
suffering  families;  often  compelling 
industrious  women  to  sell  their  virtue 
to  prolong  life.  They  have  also  granted 
subsidies,  exorbant,  of  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  public  domain  to  their  fa- 
vorites; building  up  aristocratic  mil- 
lionaires; at  the  same  time  they  have 
given  power  to  themselves  and  their 
friends,  to  control  the  currency  of  the 
nation  ;  fluctuating  the  price  of  all  the 
property  in  the  country  ;  with  power  to 
wring  usurious  or  heavy  interest  from 
deserving,  business,  or  enterprising 
young  men,  thereby  increasing  the 
price  to  consumers  of  the. necessaries  of 
life,  benefitting  mainly  the  money 
lender ;  in  short,  making  the  rich  richer, 
and  compelling  the  poor  to  increase  in 
hopeless  poverty.  The  "method"  we 
propose  to  secure  the  object  desired  is, 

A  DELEGATED  SENATE, 

composed  of  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
State,  National  or  International  organ- 
ization representing  any  branch  of  pro- 
ductive industry ;  (or  a  proxy  appointed 
by  the  body.)  The  President  of  the  In- 
dustrial Congress  to  designate  the  place 
of  the  first  meeting,  and  appoint  the 
time;  not  less  that  sixty  days  from  the 
publication  of  the  award. 

The  Senate  when  convened  to  appoint 
pro  tern.,  a  Chairman,  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer, and  a  Committee  on  Credentials, 
upon  the  report  of  which,  accredited 
members  to  elect  by  ballot,  a  President, 
three  Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording 
and  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a 
Treasurer,  constituing  an  Executive 
Board  or  Committee,  who  shall  have 
power  to  make  by-laws  for  their  own 
government,  and  for  the  government  of 
the  Senate  when  approved. 

The  credentials  of  each  delegate 
should  state  the  number  of  members 
under  each  organization,  and  be  accom- 
panied at  each  session  with  one  cent  for 
each  member  represented  ;  (or  two  cents 
as  the  committee  of  awards  shall  detet- 
mine). 

Upon  all  questions  when  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  called  for,  each  senator  shall 
have  one  vote  for  every  500  (or  1,000 
members  \>y  him  represented.  Dele- 
gates from  smaller  bodies  may  be  ad- 
mitted, but  no  one  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
vote  in  the  Senate  unless  a  representa- 
tive of  500  members,  and  no  member 
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shall  be  represented  by  more  than  one 
delegate. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  three-fourths 
(or  seven-eights)  of  all  the  votes  shall 
be  considered  binding  upon  all  the 
Unions  and  organizations  represented. 
Resolutions  not  thus  adopted,  and  those 
not  applicable  to  any  trade  or  profession 
to  be  merely  advisory,  until  sanctioned 
by  that  organization.  Any  branch  may 
introduce  a  subject  for  advice. 

Since  much  of  nearly  every  one's  ac- 
tive life  is  concerned  in  money  matters, 
the  subject  of  currency  is  of  universal 
interest  and  of  vast  importance.  It  is 
suggested  to  the  Senate  to  recommend 
that  from  every  voter  in  the  nation, 
petitions  be  sent  to  Congress,  the  agents 
of  the  sovereign  people,  for  the  repeal 
of  the  function  of  Congress,  now  dele- 
gated to  the  "National  banks,"  of  issu- 
ing their  promisory  notes,  as  money, 
and  requiring  banking  to  be  confined  to 
its  legitimate  sphere  of  discount  and 
deposit,  with  government  currency  of 
paper  or  of  coin.  And  further  that  all 
''promises  to  pay"  now  circulating  as 
money,  from  banks  or  government,  be 
called  in,  and  represented  or  replaced 
by  coined  paper,  properly  stamped,  and 
issued  to,  and  sufficient  for,  the  people, 
and  made  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private;  which  coined  paper 
should  be  convertible,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  holder,  into  United  States  bonds, 
bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding 
3.G5  per  cent,  per  annun,  subject  to 
future  legislation  by  Congress;  which 
bonds  should  be  again  convertible  into 
currency  on  demand. 

All  tax  payers  are  concerned  in  the 
revenue  and  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  suggested  to  the  Senate  to  ask 
of  Congress  that  the  articles  of  common 
use  which  we  neither  produce  nor  grow, 
as  tea,  coffee,  spices  and  dye  stuffs,  be 
admitted  free;  and  for  revenue,  lay 
duty  upon  articles  of  luxury,  as  jewels, 
diamonds,  silks,  wines,  liquors,  etc., 
and  until  money  is  plenty  and  cheap, 
(when  by  the  increase  of  manufactures, 
a  tariff  will  be  no  longer  necessary), 
lay  further  duties  if  needed,  for  a  pru- 
dent and  economical  administration 
upon  those  articles  for  which  we  have 
the  raw  material  in  abundance;  as  this 
would  tend  to  increase  furnaces,  forges, 
mills  and  factories.  This  would  give 
employment  to  more  hands,  provide  a 
home  market  for  agricultural  produce; 


all  which  will  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation. 

As  the  necessity  has  been  referred  to, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  further  mention 

SOME   OF  THE   ADVANTAGES. 

Anciently  it  was  esteemed  a  great 
advantage  for  one  to  say.  "I  am  a  Bo- 
man  citizen."  When  this  union  is  com- 
plete, it  will  be  no  less  honorable  to  be 
able  to  say  "I  am  represented  in  the 
Industrial  Senate."  The  silent  influ- 
ence of  those  organizations,  while  dis- 
integrated though  comparatively  weak, 
yet  confederated  and  consolidated,  will 
be  potential.  And  when  the  Senate 
shall  have  fully  proclaimed  the  princi- 
ples of  such  bodies  of  citizens,  so 
united  to  secure  common  blessings, 
against  common  enemies,  their  voices 
must  be  heard,  and  their  requests  will 
not  be  disregarded. 

Beyond  all  this,  should  the  voice  of 
the  Industrial  Senate  in  regard  to  cur- 
rency and  finance  be  heard,  (and  it  will 
be  heard  when  uttered  in  concert 
through  the  patriot's  trumpet,  the  bal- 
lot box),  the  beneficial  effects  cannot 
readily  be  estimated.  Such  coined  pa- 
per as  contemplated,  properly  prepared 
and  issued  by  the  sovereign  authority, 
with  the  stamp  of  sovereignty,  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  nation,  would  be 
better  than  gold  coin  ;  equally  valuable 
for  currency,  and  more  convenient.  It 
is  cheap,  safe,  reliable,  convenient,  elas- 
tic, 'unfluctuating;  always  sufficient, 
never  redundant.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
credited; its  value  cannot  be  diminish- 
ed. It  is  a  standard  measure  of  pay- 
ment in  all  cases.  It  buys  everything 
for  sale.  It  pays  all  taxes,  customs, 
judgments  or  executions;  equally  good 
everywhere  in  the  sovereignty ;  in 
Maine  or  Mexico,  in  New  York  and 
California.  It  would  fix,  with  trifling 
variation,  a  uniform  rate  of  interest; 
prevent  revulsions  and  monetary  pan- 
ics, which  demoralize  business  and  ruin 
thousands.  Prices  would  be  more  uni- 
form, less  fluctuating,  regulated  by 
cost,  supply  and  demand.  There  would 
be  no  further  use  for  gold,  except  in  the 
arts,  for  specific  contracts,  and  to  pay 
foreign  balances.  Released  from  hoard- 
ing, it  would  add  so  much  to  the  wealth 
of  .the  nation.  There  can  be  no  danger 
of  having  too  much  coined  money, 
while  our  vast  domain  remains  un- 
settled, and  needed  lines  of  transporta- 
are  demanded. 
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Should  this  national  currency  h  e 
adopted;  all  "promises  to  pay"  now 
used  instead  of  money  be  called  in,  the 
surplus  currency,  when  any,  substituted 
by  the  proposed  3.65  bonds,  with  pros- 
pective low  rates  of  interest,  the  effect 
would  be  magical.  Business  would  at 
once  revive.  Hume  long  ago  remarked, 
that  "in  every  kingdon  in  which  money 
begins  to  flow  in  greater  abundance 
than  formerly,  everything  takes  a  new 
face ;  labor  and  industry  gain  new  life. 
The  merchant  becomes  more  enterpris- 
ing, the  manufacturer  more  skillful  and 
diligent,  and  even  the  farmer  follows 
the  plow  with  greater  alacrity  and  at- 
tention." Were  this  system  of  currency 
adopted,  the  want  of  employment  would 
cease ;  compulsory  poverty  and  idle- 
ness, the  fruitful  parents  of  many 
crimes,  be  diminished ;  mills  and  ma- 
chinery now  sleeping  in  rust  and  decay, 
would  awake  to  life  and  usefulness; 
furnaces,  forges  factories  and  shops 
would  be  erected  ;  needed  railroads  and 
canals  would  be  built,  and  equipped 
with  American  iron,  steel  and  tools. 
They  would  bind  different  sections  to- 
gether, and  be  ready,  at  fair  prices,  to 
convey  to  market  the  increased  produce 
of  our  farms,  shops,  mines  and  factories. 
Water  power,  which  for  ages  has  been 
running  wild  and  useless,  would  be 
harnessed  by  scientific  mechanics.  With 
plentiful  supply  of  currency  at  low  in- 
terest, our  manufactures  and  exports 
would  be  conveyed  in  our  own  ships  to 
distant  ports;  foreign  balances  would 
then  be  in  our  favor.  Nor  would  the 
advantages  end  here. 

The  arts  and  sciences  would  flourish. 
Useful  inventions  be  multiplied;  villa- 
ges would  spring  up ;  mechanics  would 
exchange  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  un- 
healthy tenement  houses  (held  perhaps 
at  the  caprice  of  exacting  employers,  at 
high  rent),  for  their  own  convenient, 
neat  and  pleasant  dwellings;  and  our 
country  under  that  benign  Providence, 
who  has  so  signally  planted,  nourished, 
protected  and  defended  it,  would  be- 
come, what  it  would  seem  from  our 
timbered  forests,  vast  prairies,  fertile 
soil,  immense  water  power,  navigable 
streams,  and  inland  seas,  ocean  harbors, 
extensive,  rich  and  varied  mines,  val- 
uable quarries,  inexhaustible  coal,  tem- 
perate and  salubrious  climate,  the  Cre- 
ator designed  it  to  be,  the  richest,  hap- 
piest and  most  independent  nation  on 
the  globe. 


That  is  not  all.  By  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  a  safe,  reliable,  cheap,  unfluctu- 
ating currency,  (uniform  low  rates  of 
interest  would  make  it  cheap) ;  covet- 
ousness  would  be  paralyzed,  and  usury 
dethroned.  Benevolence  and  philan- 
throphy  would  abound.  Schools,  uni- 
versities and  churches  would  be  built; 
Christion  Missions  spread  and  prosper, 
until  our  example  should  undermine 
the  tottering  thrones  of  despots,  and 
Liberty  with  peace  and  love  reign  over 
the  whole  earth. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  to  the 
committee,  to  strongly  recommend  the 
diffusion  of  intelligence.  In  order 
thereto,  that  each  family  take  a  daily 
newspaper,  or  other  periodicals  (costing 
no  more  than  three  cigars  a  week), 
which  either  vindicate  our  principles  or 
give  an  impartial  report  of  industrial 
pursuits.  That  cheap  leaflets  or  tracts 
be  multiplied,  setting  forth  the  more 
prominent  and  important  principles  of 
the  confederation,  and  recommending 
temperance,  frugality  and  economy. 
Also,  that  it  be  recommended  to  patron- 
ize those  reliable  merchants  and  gro- 
cers, who  will  favor  the  workingmen 
and  women  in  the  necessaries  of  life. 
And  that  every  member  of  all  indus- 
trial associations,  who  are  citizens, 
withhold  their  suffrages  from  every 
man,  irrespective  of  party,  who  is 
either  deficient  in  moral  honesty,  op- 
posed to  the  elevation  of  the  working 
classes,  or  who  is  in  favor  of  those 
principles  or  measures  which  oppress 
the  producers  of  wealth.  Further  to 
recommend,  while  it  has  its  own  by- 
laws and  regulations,  not  contravening 
general  principles  or  welfare,  that  each 
organization  endeavor  to  increase  by 
all  honorable  means,  the  number  of 
trusty,  candid,  efficient  members  of 
good  character;  that  fees  for  charters 
and  initiations  be  reduced,  wherever 
practicable,  without  destroying  effi- 
ciency. 

To  promote  co-operation  further,  it  is 
suggested  to  the  Senate  to  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  (one 
from  each,  in  those  places  where  there 
is  more  than  one  organization),  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  make  arrangements, 
whereby  all  the  members  of  the  several 
organizations,  for  cash,  upon  presenta- 
tion of  certificate  of  membership,  re- 
newed quarterty,  may  procure  those 
articles  used  in  families  at  such  discount 
oi'*  low    price  as   the   merchant,    by  a 
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combination  of  steady  cash  customers, 
shall  be  enabled,  to  make.  And  also  to 
provide  for,  or  arrange  with,  a  co-opera- 
tive savings  bank,  to  cultivate  frugality 
and  economy. 


jetteral  gWrespanbeiue. 


In  order  to  insure  insertion,  all  letters  intended 
for  publication,  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full 
name  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 
tion, but  as  a  guarantee  of  the  good  faith  ol  the 
writer. 

Correspondents  will  please  send  in  their  man- 
uscripts on  or  before  the  12th  of  each  month,  so 
as  to  avoid  being  crowded  out 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  of  our  correspondents. 


Oil  City,  Pa.,  July,  1874. 
Mr.  Editor — On  the  twenty-second 
of  June  Congress  adjourned,  much  to 
the  relief  of  the  whole  United  States, 
for  the  whole  session  has  not  been 
marked  by  anything  that  tended  to  ben- 
efit the  masses.  Only  such  bills  and 
measures  were  passed  as  would  con- 
veniently drop  a  few  extra  hundreds 
into  the  pockets  of  some  prominent  in- 
dividuals or  corporations,  and  when  a 
bill  for  the  good  of  the  country,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  was  presented  it  was  met 
with,  such  opposition  from  one  party 
and  such  marked  indifference  from  the 
other  as  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
Congress  assembled  for  the  express 
purpose  of  doing  all  they  could  to  pros- 
trate and  injure  the  states  they  repre- 
sented. Had  the  honest  element  in 
Congress  reigned,  the  Currency  Bill 
might  have  been  settled  by  the  first  of 
last  January;  but  the  majority  of  the 
members  knew  but  little  and  cared  less 
about  the  sufferings  of  the  working 
classes,  and  delayed  taking  action  on  it 
until  the  last  moment,  leaving  the 
laboring  portion  of  the  community  but 
little  to  hope  for  during  the  coming 
winter  but  suffering  and  starvation. 
An  appropriation  was  made  to  provide 
$550,000  for  the  Indians — the  poor,  suf- 
fering Indians  !  Oh,  what  heart-rend- 
ing speeches  were  made  in  favor  of  the 
noble  red  men  !  and  all  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  chance  at  that  $550,000  before 
it  ever  reached  them.  Probably  out  of 
that  amount  not  over  $150,000  or  $200,- 
000  will  ever  benefit  the  Indians;  the 
rest  will  go  as  a  recompense  those  kind- 
hearted  souls  who  plead  so  eloquently 
in  behalf  of  poor  Lo.      In  the  United 


States,  to-day,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  laborers  and  mechanics, 
iron  workers,  etc.,  out  of  employment 
since  last  fall  and  with  no  prospect  of 
getting  work  for  another  twelve  months. 
Did  Congress  pass  any  bills  for  their 
relief?  No  !  When  a  petition  from  the 
workingmen  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  ten  per  cent,  duty  on 
steel  and  iron  was  presented,  how  was 
it  treated?  It  was  referred !  "Refer," 
according  to  Webster,  means  to  "  di- 
rect to  another,  to  submit,"  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Forty-third  Congress 
it  means  "shoved  aside,  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  bother  with,"  etc.  Any 
one  who  carefully  watched  the  work- 
ings of  that  corrupt  Congress  could  find 
in  the  words  or  actions  of  its  leading 
members  no  love  of  country,  or  its  in- 
terests. Nothing  but  wavering  and 
hesitancy !  They  were  willing  to  run 
with  the  hare  and  bark  with  the  hound, 
in  the  hope  of  deceiving  the  country, 
and  gaining  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
Presidential  chair.  Workingmen  of 
the  United  States  you  have  witnessed 
their  actions,  shall  they  continue  to 
disgrace  our  country?  It  remains  with 
you  to  decide.  The  ballot  is  within 
your  reach,  and  before  you  can  hope  to 
obtain  that  true  independence  for  which 
our  fathers  bled  and  died,  you  must  use 
it.  You  have  remained  in  idleness  and 
indifference  too  long!  Arouse,  awake 
from  your  slothful  slumbers  !  Be  men  ! 
You  do  not  read  or  study  the  affairs  of 
your  country  enough,  and  when  asked 
the  reason  why  will  say:  "  O,  I  have 
not  time  enough ;  when  I  get  home  after 
working  all  day  I  don't  feel  like  read- 
ing." No,  nor  will  you  ever  have  more 
time  if  you  do  not  now  take  the  matter 
in  hand.  Form  reading  societies,  pur- 
chase the  leading  journals  of  the  day, 
assemble  as  often  as  possible,  and  read 
and  discuss  those  affairs  that  are  of  such 
importance  to  you.  You  can  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  on  the  doings  of  those 
leading  politicians;  and  in  the  future, 
when  they  come  before  you  for  your 
votes,  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge 
whether  they  are  deserving  of  them  or 
not.  In  this  way  you  cannot  only  en- 
lighten yourselves,  but  you  can  become 
capable  of  holding  those  positions  and 
offices  which  you  now  bestow  on  others 
who  care  nothing  for  you  after  being 
elected.  There  are,  to-day,  plenty  of 
workingmen    capable  of   holding  and 
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fulfilling  the  duties  of  any  office ;  yes, 
even  that  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  itself. 
Why  do  you  not  elect  them  ?  If  you 
answer  that  question  truthfully  you 
will  say  because  we  are  too  jealous 
minded  and  blind  to  our  own  interests. 
If  one  of  our  fellow  workmen  is  nomi- 
nated for  office,  and  you  are  asked  to 
vote  for  him,  ten  to  one  you  will  say: 
"No;  if  I  vote  for  him  he  will  become 
as  big  a  rogue  as  the  rest,"  not  even 
giving  him  a  chance  to  do  so,  and  then 
bestow  your  offices  upon  men  wholly 
undeserving  because  they  are  of  a  cer- 
tain party  or  religion.  Workmen  this 
must  cease  if  you  ever  hope  to  shake  off 
the  chains  of  serfdom  that  are  fast  en- 
circling you !  Throw  aside  all  political 
and  religious  animosities,  nominate  and 
elect  your  fellow-workmen  !  For  it  is 
through  legislation  alone  you  can  ever 
hope  to  better  your  condition.  If  you 
strike  for  your  rights  you  are  cried  down 
by  the  press  as  public  malefactors  and 
communists  and,  in  the  end,  forced  to 
yield  to  tyranny  and  oppression.  There- 
fore avail  yourselves  of  the  means  that 
are  within  your  reach,  and  before  many 
years  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  through  your  own  efforts 
you  have  raised  yourselves  to  that  true 
standard  of  usefulness  and  intelligence 
which  alone  is  the  rightful  inheritance 
of  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States. 

Fraternally,  Machinist. 

• 

Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  July  8,  '74. 
Mr.  Editor — There  is  much  truth  in 
the  remark  of  "Justice"  that  the  poww 
we  put  in  the  organization  is  nearly 
balanced  by  the  wprking  friction,  or  we 
make  about  steam  enough  to  take  us 
over  the  dead  point  and  no  more.  Some 
boast  of  our  advantages.  What  advan- 
tages do  we  possess  as  a  trade  organiza- 
tion? The  sick  benefit  and  insurance 
features  belong  to  every  benevolent  so- 
ciety; and  I  think  the  members  of 
purely  benevolent  societies  "  aid  and 
protect"  each  other  in  general,  and 
find  employment  for  each  other  in 
particular.  So  there  is  not  much  mar- 
gin for  boasting  on  this  score.  Whether 
the  fact  of  our  working  in  a  shop  gives 
us  superior  influence  in  procuring  em- 
ployment for  a  fellow-workman  or  not 
I  cannot  say.  He  might  have  the  ad- 
vantage if  he  did  not  belong  to  the  M. 
&  B.  I.  XL,  but  was  a  member  of  a  purely 
benevolent  or  friendly  society.      This  I 


believe  is  about  the  truth.  I  think  it  is 
best  not  to  look  with  complaisance  on 
our  accomplishments  and  be  content 
with  the  existing  order  of  things.  Let 
us  take  a  new  departure,  or  rather  let 
us  proceed  swiftly  and  surely  in  the 
departure  which  has  been  made.  The 
departure  made  is  the  introduction  of 
co-operation.  Let  it  be  extended  and 
developed  till  we  are  our  own  masters. 
The  only  thing  that  pays  is  to  be  a  capi- 
talist in  some  thriving  branch  of  indus- 
try. Let  us  therefore  be  capitalists. 
Let  us  successfully  compete  with  the 
monopolists  and  we  will  destroy  them. 
Let  us  proceed  against  them  in  the 
legitimate  way  of  trade  without  vio- 
lence. If  we  have  skill  and  money  and 
they  have  money  only  the  day  will  be 
ours.  We  can  then  let  them  stand  out 
in  the  cold  till  they  come  to  terms.  In 
fact  we  could  witness  the  abnormal 
spectacle  of  a  "lock-out"  of  capitalists. 
I  believe  this  to  be  the  only  way  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  trade  organization.  "The 
wealth  of  the  rich  man  is  his  strong 
city  but  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is 
his  poverty."  If  we  are  wealth}^,  there- 
fore, we  will  be  respected  and  sought 
after.  The  political  sycophants  will 
fall  down  and  worship  us — the  knaves ' 
What  prevents  the  fulfillment  of  this? 
Nothing  at  present,  I  think,  but  our 
own  discords  and  divisions.  What  a 
horrible  thing  is  Union  without  unity! 
Will  the  monopolists  throw  stumbling 
blocks  in  our  way  if  we  endeavor  to 
elevate  ourselves  after  their  plan  ?  They 
may  try  to  cripple  us  by  unjust  laws. 
God  forbid  that  they  should  drive  the 
working  millions  to  desperation ;  it 
would  be  an  awful  thing !  I  hope  the 
Louisville  convention  will  give  this 
matter  its  earnest  consideration.  I  am 
glad  there  will  be  only  thirty  members ; 
there  will  be  less  confusion  of  ideas,  I 
think — but  the  districts  may  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  delegate  that  will  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  the  four  or  five 
Unions  in  his  district,  when  those  re- 
quirements may  sometimes  be  exactly 
opposite.  I  hope  the  convention  will 
equalize  all  funds  derived  from  consti- 
tutional sources.  The  rich  Unions  will 
probably  oppose  it,  for  the  rich  always 
want  to  be  richer,  without  consulting 
justice  (sometimes).  Let  them  not  sit 
confounded  at  the  protest  of  one  man, 
as  the  Albany  convention  did,  when  his 
position  was  not  defensible  by  reason. 
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Let  the  boiler  makers  and  pattern 
makers  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
ple justice;  we  will  want  them  when 
we  start  our  co-operative  shops.  An 
alliance  with  the  engineers  would  be 
only  useful  in  strikes,  and  we  propose 
to  do  without  strikes.  I  think  we 
should  have  strictly  producing  mem- 
bers in  our  organization,  if  we  intend 
to  have  producing  co-operative  shops. 
I  think  it  is  best  to  keep  our  present 
International  Union  officers;  they  fulfil 
their  duties  as  thoroughly  as  any  other 
that  could  be  chosen,  and  as  zealously 
and  correctly. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  are  a  few  of  my 
crude  ideas,  which  I  take  the  liberty  to 
express  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  to 
the  "tight  little  isle."  1  therefore  res- 
pectfully say  farewell  to  all  who  know 
me,  wishing  the  Machinists  and  Black- 
smiths' Union  every  success,  and  still 
remaining  a  Union  man. 

Fraternally,  John  Ambrose. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July,  1874. 

Mb.  Editor — I  think  it  cannot  con- 
scientiously be  denied  by  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  working  class,  but  that 
"labor  is  the  parent  of  all  wealth,"  be- 
cause a  moment's  calm  reflection  will 
convince  any  reasonable  person  that 
without  labor,  the  earth  would  be  a 
wilderness  of  chaos;  consequently  the 
men  that  produce  wealth  for  the  benefit 
of  the  human  race  should  be  considered 
anil  must  one  day  be  ranked  with  God's 
highest  noblemen.  The  great  misfor- 
tune is  that  under  the  present  system  of 
society  one  portion  of  the  working  class 
is  overtaxed  with  labor,  while  another 
portion  is  casually  employed  and  often 
find  a  difficulty  in  supplying  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  lile  to  their  wives 
and  families,  a  circumstance  that  could 
not  frequently  happen  if  the  bulk  of 
workinginen  would  earnestly  study 
their  rights  ami  strive  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  science  of  regu- 
lating the  hours  of  labor,  and  introduc- 
ing a  more  equitable  system  of  distri- 
buting the  fruit  that  such  labor  had 
bountifully  yielded. 

Even  under  the  present  corrupt  sys- 
tem of  society,  if  all  working  people 
would  mutually  agree  to  form  a  grand 
association  for  the  protection  of  them- 
selves the  barefaced  encroachments  now 
made  by  speculative  capitalists  could 
not  be  tolerated  long.      Yet  it  may  be 


that  these  dishonest  encroachments  will 
in  a  few  years,  universally  teach  the 
ill-used  sons  and  daughters  of  toil  a 
worthy  lesson,  proving  that  so  long  as 
they  remain  careless  about  joining  such 
protective  organization  that  these  gam- 
bling speculators  will  continue  to  suc- 
ceed in  preventing  them  from  earning  a 
suflicient  supply  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life;  although,  from  observa- 
tions, if  I  mistake  not,  these  grinding 
speculators  are,  through  their  absolute 
actions,  unconsciously  pushing  forward 
the  golden  age,  when  the  busy  bees  of 
the  hive  will  have  full  command  of  the 
bountiful  fruits  of  their  labor  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  a  much  better  advan- 
tage. Yes,  the  indrstrial  class  will  one 
day  look  back  with  astonishment  on 
learning  how  their  forefathets  had  been 
systematically  mulcted  of  their  hard 
earnings  to  keep  in  affluence  nests  of 
idle  drones  that  had  never  soiled  a  finger 
to  produce  a  blade  of  corn,  or  arty  article 
required  to  sustain  life.  Behold  the  day 
that  is  steadily  approaching  when  those 
non-productive  gamblers  shall  not  con- 
trol the  labor  market,  nor  shall  they 
have  the  power  to  discharge  a  body  of 
men,  or  one  man,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
plunging  families  of  innocent  children 
into  sudden  destitution  and  misery;  nor 
shall  they  have  the  power  to  reduce  the 
workingman's  wages  without  his  con- 
sent, either  by  curtailing  him  of  ten 
per  cent.,  or  any  other  unreasonable 
method.  Neither  shall  they  have  the 
power  to  keep  in  their  bankers'  chests 
two  and  three  months  hard  earnings, 
belonging  to  hundreds  of  their  em- 
ployees, a  sum  amounting  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  receive 
interest  therefrom.  No,  sir,  these  dis- 
graceful and  illegal  raids  on  working- 
men's  earnings  shall  cease  as  soon  as 
the  industrious  bees  are  properly  or- 
ganized. All  that  interest  accumulated 
is  the  bona  fide  propertj^  of  the  work- 
inginen, sufficient  to  clothe  all  their  chil- 
dren decently,  and  if  appropriated  to 
that  purpose  how  much  better  would  it 
be  than  to  fill  the  coffers  of  scamping 
gamblers  who  dash  recklessly  onward, 
squandering  it  on  fleet  horses  and  lewd 
women.  Pardon  me  if  I  have  gone  too 
far,  but  is  it  not  the  truth  ?  Then  why 
be  ashamed  to  expose  it?  Are  not  the 
industrial  classes  earnings  wrung  from 
them  for  such  vile  purposes?  Yes,  but  • 
I  am  glad  to  see  your  Journal  guiding 
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the  real  producers  into  the  right  chan- 
nel for  independence.  May  it  continue 
to  prosper  and  fearlessly  expose  the 
mean  acts  of  all  companies  that  exer- 
cise such  harsh,  despotic  measures  to- 
ward the  class  that  labor  to  supply  the 
common  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life 
—supplies  that  might  be  abundantly 
enjoj^ed  by  all  the  human  race  if  a  bet- 
ter system  of  distribution  than  the  pre- 
sent was  more  extensively  understood 
and  carried  into  general  practice. 

Since  writing  the  above:  I  am  just 
informed  from  good  authority  that  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Eailroad  Co. 
have  taken  a  mean  advantage  by  making 
a  provoking  raid  on  their  employees' 
time.  The  men  had  two  months  wages 
due  them  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  on 
Saturday,  the  27th,  the  paymaster  noti- 
fied that  he  would  commence  paying  at 
5  p.  m. — after  the  men  had  quit  work — 
i.  e.  give  them  one  month's  wages,  leav- 
ing one  in  arrears.  It  is  customary  to 
pay  the  men  in  working  hours,  but  on 
Saturday,  at  5  p.  m.,  the  paymaster 
commenced  paying,  and  for  several 
hours  the  men  had  to  loaf  about  to  re- 
ceive part  of  their  dues.  It  is  needless 
to  state  that  this  provoking  raid  caused 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  men ; 
and  many  of  these  usurpers  may  yet 
find  out  to  their  sorrow  that  this  system 
of  goading  men  to  desperation  will  not 
in  the  end  prove  a  favorable  precedent 
for  capitalists  to  follow. 

Fraternally,  Justice. 


Burlington,  July  17,  1874. 
Mr.  Editor  : — In  perusing  the  Jour- 
nal each  month  as  I  receive  it,  I  take 
great  interest  in  the  articles  on  the  ad- 
mission of  boiler  makers  and  pattern 
•makers,  and  so  far  I  see  it  is  all  one 
sided ;  and  as  this  is  a  very  important 
subject  I  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  ask  a  question  or  two,  and  give  my 
idea  on  the  subject.  First,  will  they, 
as  a  class,  add  or  prove  to  us  a  power  of 
any  great  moment.  Second,  are  they, 
of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  seek- 
ing admission,  or  is  it  advocated  by 
members  of  our  Union.  Third,  would 
it  pay  us  in  the  latter  end.  Now  I  can- 
not see  where  it  would  benefit  us  in 
taking  in  a  handful  of  men  of  other 
trades  when  we  have  such  a  large  field 
to  work  on  among  our  own  trades.  If 
we  had  the  majority  of  the  machinists 
and  blacksmiths  of  this  country  united  I  ments 


with  us,  and  could  control  the  balance, 
then  I  think  it  would  be  time  to  take 
this  important  subject  into  considera- 
tion.    What  would  it  cost  the  Interna- 
tional and  Sub.  Unions  to  admit  them  ? 
This  is  a  vital  point.    It  would  cost  us 
an  enormous  amount.     We  would  have 
to  change  thelnternational  and  Subor- 
dinate Union  charters,  books,  seals,  by- 
laws, cards,  lithographs,  etc.     I  am  not 
certain  as  to  the  minute  cost  of  all  this, 
but  I  will  give  an  estimate.  •  We   have, 
for  instance,  180  Unions,  the  books  of 
each   would  cost  $5.00  a  set  by  whole- 
sale, which  would  equal  $900.00.      The 
seals  would  cost  $5.00  a  piece=$900.00. 
Constitutions,  5,000  @  5  cents  a  piece, 
=$250.00;  cards,  5,000  @2  cents  a  piece 
=$100.00;  total  for  Subordinate  Unions 
$2,150.    The  International  Union  could 
not  get  an   outfit  of   charters,   books, 
seals,  etc.,  for  the  President,  Secretary 
of   Insurance  and   Treasurer,   for   less 
than  $500.     It  could  not  be  done  for  less 
than  $2,500  in  all.     Now  that  is  quite  a 
large   amount   of   money  for  us  to  ex- 
pend, and  not  have  any  certainty  as  to 
whether  they  would  appreciate  it  and 
come  forward  and  join  our  ranks.      I 
listened  attentively  to  the  discussion  at 
the  last  convention  and  hoped  that  be- 
fore the  next  convention  I  would  see 
some  enthusiasm   shown  on  their  part 
(the  boiler  makers),  both  in  the  Journal 
and  workshop.     I  am  sorry  I  have  not 
realized  my  expectation.      I  have  trav- 
eled  nearly  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country,  and  have  come  in  contact 
with'  a  great  many  boiler  makers,  and 
failed  to  be  led   to  believe  that  they 
would  be  any  direct  benefit  to  us,   al- 
though  I   have   a  great  many  friends 
among  them.     I  hope  I  will  never  lose 
their   friendship.      Why   don't  they  in 
large  cities  organize  local  Unions,  and 
prepare   themselves  to  give  this  matter 
a  fair,   square  test.     We  have  a  good 
number  of  our  hard  working  members 
who  have  sacrificed  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
cious time,  comfort,  money,  and  situa- 
tions to  help  build  up  our  Union  to  what 
it  is,  and  I  for  one  am  not  tired  or  give 
out,  but  would  hate  to  see  a  mis-step 
taken. 

I  would  rather  see  what  it  would  cost 
to  admit  them  ($2,500)  devoted  to  keep 
a  man  in  the  field,  lecturing  to  non- 
members  and  also  members,  and  let 
them  know  their  duties  and  require- 
There  is  not  the  interest,  spirit 
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and  enthusiasm  I  would  like  to  see  on 
my  visit  to  different  lodges.  There  is 
lots  of  room  for  improvement.  Our 
motto  is  "We  strive  to  educate  and  ele- 
vate." How  many  members  are  there 
working  for  those  objects?  I  therefore 
call  upon  you,  brothers,  to  arise  in  all 
the  vigor  of  youth  and  manliness,  and 
put  your  heads  and  hearts  to  work  in 
this  noble  cause,  and,  at  no  distant  day, 
victory  shall  be  our  reward. 

God  blesjs  our  Union,  and  our  young 
war  horse,  John  Fehrenbatch ;  long 
may  he  keep  on  the  good  work  he  has 
been  in  engaged  in  the  last  four  years. 

No.  3  of  Iowa  sends  you  greeting  and 
would  be  pleased  to  see  the  President  of 
the  International  Union.  I  will  not 
occupy  any  more  of  your  valuable  space, 
and  as  this  is  the  first  communication  I 
ever  asked  you  to  print,  I  hope  it  will 
be  received  with  the  same  spirit  it  is 
given — "  for  the  host  interest  of  our 
organization."  I  hope  the  members  at 
large  will  take  cool  and  deliberate  action 
on  this  and  all  other  subjects  appertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  our  order,  and 
instruct  their  respective  delegates  ac- 
cordingly. Please  accept  the  compli- 
ments of  the  season  with  these  few  lines, 
ami  believe  me,  yours  fraternally, 

11.  E.  Easton. 


Boston  encourages  woman's  aspira- 
tions to  take  active  part  in  the  diffusion 
of  intellectual  civilization  by  patron- 
izing a  female  newspaper  carrier  aged 
eighty-eight. 

When  deaf  and  dumb  lovers  are  mar- 
ried two  members  of  the  wedding  party 
are  sure  to  he  unspeakably  happy. 


PARMENTIER  —  HARRISON  —  In 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  May,  1874,  Bro.  Louis 
Parmentier  of  No.  15  of  N.  Y.,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harrison  of  Oswego. 

FOSTER  — FAULKNER  — In  Mont- 
gomery, Ala,,  July  15,  1874,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stringfellow,  Bro.  William 
Foster,  No.  2  of  Ala.,  and  Miss  Mary 
Faulkner. 

WELSH— O'HAGEN— In  Renovo, 
Pa.,  June  30,  1874,  Bro.  Michael  Welsh, 
No.  3  of  Pa.,  and  Miss  Anna  O'Hagen, 
both  of  Renovo. 

GRAU  — BRINKER  — In  Cleveland, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Bonk,  Bro.  Ed.  Grau, 
Fin.  Sec.  of  No.  8  of  O.,  to  Miss  Lena 
Brinker. 


NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS  INSURED 

IN    THE 
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Brothers  :  Whenever  you  leave  the 
locality  of  your  Union  to  reside  in  an- 
other locality,  he  prompt  to  advise  the 
Union  or  its  Insurance  Agent  of  the 
change  and  your  new  post  office  address. 
Failing  to  do  this,  should  your  policy  be 
forfeited  for-the  non-payment  of  a  death 
contribution,  for  the  reason  that  you 
have  received  no  notice  of  such  death, 
remember  you  have  Ho  redress;  your 
neglect  releases  the  Department  from 
any  responsibility  in  the  case. 

Wm.  F.  Upright,  Sec. 


BENTEL— In  Cincinnati,  June  20, 
1874,  Mrs.  Salome  Bentel,  wife  of  Bro. 
Louis  Bentel,  No.  9  of  Ohio. 

TORLEY— In  Charleston,  S.  C, 
June  5, 1874,  of  brain  fever,  Bro.  Alfred 
A.  Torley,  Rec.  Sec.  of  No.  2  of  Ala.„ 
aged  35  years. 

HUTTON— In  Cleveland,  O.,  July  9, 
1874,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Bro.  James 
Hutton,  No.  2  of  Ohio.  Aged  1  year 
and  2  months. 

The  usual  resolutions  of  respect  were 
adopted  by  the  Unions. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  JOURNAL. 


The  list  of  subscriptions  for  the  Jour- 
nal for  the  months  of  June  and  July 
will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


